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DEDICATION. 



TO JESSIE W. GOODRICH, 

Of Worcester, 

WHOSE KINDNESS CHEERED AND SUPPORTED ME 
' When days were dark and friends were few; ' 

XWD TO 

MOSES GRANT, 

Of Boston, 

OP WHOM IT MAY WITH TRUTH BE SAID, THAT 

' To relieve the wretched is his pride,* 

THIS NARRATIVE OP ONE, 

WHO WILL EVER, WITH AFFEC7I10NATE ORATTTtTSE, REMEICBER 

THEM BOTH, 

IS INSCRIBED. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY 



BY JOHN B. GOUGH. 



PART FIRST 



It may be asked by many indiyidiials, whose eyes will 
fall on these pages, why I have thought it requisite to add 
one to the already nmnerons autobiographies extant^ I 
answer, that justice to myself, in some measure, demands 
an explicit statement of the principal incidents in an hitherto 
eventful life ; those incidents, or, at least, many of them, 
having, in frequent instances, been erroneously described 
by the press generally. Besides this, many who have heard 
my verbal narrations, have intimated a desire to become 
more fully acquainted with a career, which, although it has 
extended but little beyond a quarter of a century, has 
been fruitful of adventure. To gratify others, rather than 
myself, has been my object in reducing to a permanent 
form my somewhat eventful history. I make no pretensions 
to literary merit, and trust this candid avowal will disarm 
criticism. Mine is, indeed, a * short and simple annal of the 
poor;' and if the perusal of these pages should cheer some 
fainting wanderer on the world's highway, and lead him 
far from the haunts of evil, by the still waters of temperance, 
m^ labor will have been well repaid. Truth constitutes the 
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merit of my talc, if it possess any merit ; and most of ns 
know that real life often famishes stranger stories than 
romance ever dreamed of; and that facts are frequently 
more startling than fiction. 

I was bom on the twenty-second of Angast, 1817^ at 
a romantic little watering-place, named Sandgate, in the 
connty of Kent, England. My father had been a soldier 
in the fortieth and fifty-second regiment of foot, and was 
in the enjoyment of a pension of £ 20 per annum, having 
frequently fought during the Peninsular war, and been 
wounded in the neck. I remember as well as if it had been 
but yesterday, how be would go through military exercises 
with me, my mimic weapon being a broom, and my 
martial equipments some of his faded trappings. I was 
not destined, however, to see how fields were won. With 
what intense interest have I often listened to his descriptions 
of battle-fields, and how have I shuddered at contemplating 
the dreadful scenes which he so graphically portrayed. 
He was present at the memorable battle of Corunna, and 
witnessed its hero. Sir John Moore, carried from Ihut fatal 
field. ' Here,' he would say, ' was such a regiment, — there 
such a battalion; in this situation was the enemy, — and 
yonder was the position of the general and his staff.' And 
then he would go on to describe the death of the hero, — 
his looks, and his burial near the ramparts, until my young 
heart would leap with excitement. Apart from such attrao- 
tion^i as these, my father possessed few for a child. His mili- 
tary habits had become as a second nature with him. Stem 
discipline had been taught him in a severe school, and it 
being impossible for him to cast off old associations, he was 
not calculated to win the deep affections of a child, although, 
in every respect, he deserved and possessed my love. He 
received his discharge from the army in the year 1823. 
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My mother's character was cast in a gentler monld. Her 
heart was a fountain, whence the pure waters of affection 
aever ceased to flow. Her very being seemed twined with 
mine, and ardently did I return her love. For the long 
space of twenty years she had occupied the then prominent 
position of schoolmistress in the village, and frequently 
planted the first principles of knowledge in the minds of 
children, whose parents had, years before, been benefited by 
her early instructions. And well qualified by nature and 
acquirements was she for the interesting but humble office 
she filled, if a kindly heart and a well-stored mind be the 
requisites. Of course, I receiyed my first lessons at home ; 
but as I advanced in years, it became advisable that I should 
be sent to a school, and to one I was accordingly sent 
There was a free school in the village, but my father pos- 
sessed too much independence to allow him to send me to 
a charity school, and, though he could ill afibrd it, paid a 
weekly sum for my instruction at the seminary of Mr. Davis, 
of Folkstone. I progressed rapidly in my limited educa- 
tion, and became a teacher in the school ; two classes, as 
was the custom, were placed under my care ; the children 
of one of them I initiated into the art and mystery of 
spelling words of two syllables, and taught the Kule of 
Three to a class more advanced. 

As most boys will, I sometimes got into petty scrapes, 
aiid once narrowly escaped a serious disgrace. I oc- 
casionally gave the reins to a temper which was naturally 
passionate, and on a certain occasion, when the order of 
' Teachers to your classes ' was given, I exclaimed, *■ I wish 
the classes were at the devil 1 ' One of the boys reported 
my remark to the master, saying, * Please, sir, I heard him.' 
He called me to him. I denied that I had uttered such 
words ; but one boy, and another, and another fusserting that 
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I did, with ' Flease, sir, I heard him, too,' my falsehood was 
discovered. I then could deny no longer; and my master 
sternly ordered me, when the school closed, to take my 
slate and books home with me. and nevet retom to the 
school. I sat down moodily in my place, pondering on 
what had occurred, and revolving within my mind what 
course I should pursue ; for I justly dreaded my father's 
anger, and felt convinced that he would not pass my offence 
by lightly. After, mature consideration, I went to my 
master, admitted my fault, reasoned with him, and stated 
how much I feared my father's anger, should I be discharg- 
ed from the schooL Nor were my entreaties without the 
desired effect; for the good man relented, and I was par- 
doned, my fatlier never knowing any thing of the matter. 

I was now about eight years of age, and having a keen 
taste for the beauties of nature, was often to be found 
roaming on Sandgate beach, gazing with wonder on the 
great deep, and, as I listened to its everlasting moan, littb 
dreaming that three thousand miles beyond was a land in 
which my lot would one day be cast There was an old 
castle, too, in the vicinity, which had been built years ago, 
— ages to my boyish mind, — by Henry the Eighth. I 
became a great favorite of the keeper of this ancient place, 
and having acquired some knowledge of the history of the 
bluff king Hal, I used to wander through the desolate court-* 
yards where the rank grass grew ; sit in deserted, windowless 
chambers, where the bat nestled and the owl screamed, or 
gaze from turret and battlement on the surrounding scenery. 
And I would in fancy people the place with its old inhabi- 
tants, and see plumed cavaliers and ruffled dames pacing 
the corridors or surrounding the groaning board. Katherint 
of Arragon, and Ann Boleyn, with Henry's other wives, 
flitted by me. I lived, as it were, in the past ; and thus, 
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almost nnconsdouslj, my imagination was cnltni'od, and 
my mind imbued witt. a love of history and poetry. 

My father belonged to the Methodist persuasion, and 
my mother was a Baptist, but the differences in doctrine 
existing between them never affected their happiness. As 
all in such cases should do, they agreed to differ. Among 
other drcumstanoes coimected with this period of my life, 
I well remember one which much impressed me. The 
Tenerable and devoted William Wilberforce resided, during 
a few of the summer months, at Sandgate, for the benefit of 
his health. I had heard much of the great philanthropist, 
and was not a little delighted when my father took me to 
his lodgings, where a prayer-meeting was held. How it 
was, I know not, but I attracted Mr. Wilberforce*s attention. 
He patted me on my head, said many kind things, and ex- 
pressed wishes for my welfare. Ho also presented me with a 
book, and wrote with his own hand my name on the fly-lea£ 
Having acquired some reputation as a good reader, he 
requested me to read to him. I did so, and he expressed 
himself as much pleased. The book presented to me, I long 
since lost, but never shall I forget the kindly words of the 
venerable giver. 

I have remarked, that I was considered to be a good reader. 
Often, whilst I have been sitting reading to my mother, as 
she sat working by our cottage-door, which faced the sea, 
have strangers stayed to listen, attracted by my profideney 
in this art. There was a library in the village, kept by Mr 
Purday, and to this place many of the visitors at our water 
ing-place resorted, to learn the news. Very frequently 1 
was sent for to read to ladies and gentlemen ; and the school- 
mistress's son became a general purveyor of the gossip of 
the day, in return for which I was rewarded pretty liberally 
On one occasion, a gentleman, to whom I had read some 
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portions of a newspaper, was so pleased, that he took me to 
the library, fronting the reading-room, in the same bailding, 
and asked me what book I would like to take. Showing 
me a volome which contained hieroglyphical pictures, and a 
common prayer-book, he offered me either I might choose. 
Now, with all the love of a lad for pictures, I ardently de- 
sired the hieroglyphical designs, but, thinking I should be 
considered more favorably of if I decided on accepting the 
prayer-book, I chose, much against my will, the latter. My 
choice was applauded; and a bright half crown into the 
bargain, consoled me for the self-mortification my vanity 
had imposed. 

About this time I experienced a very narrow escape from 
death. I went to school, at Folkstone, and was returning 
from that place, one day, accompanied by some other boys, 
playing at wagon and horses, four boys personating quad' 
rupcds, which I was driving at rather a rapid rate. It 
happened that a man, who was engaged in digging a trench 
by the side of the road, did not perceive the four lads I was 
driving, they having stooped as they passed ; he threw up a 
spadeful of clay, for the purpose of tossing it to some little 
distance, and the sharp edge of the implement was driven 
with great force against my head. I instantly sunk down 
insensible and deluged with blood. I was carried home by 
the boys, who in reality became animals of burden, still un- 
conscious, to my terrified parents, and for days my life was 
despaired of Even when recovery seemed probable, few 
hopes of my returning reason were entertained, although, 
by the providence of God, I recovered ; yet, to this day, I 
feel the effects of that blow. When excited in speaking, I 
am frequently compelled to press my hands on my head, to 
ease the pricking and darting sensation I experience; and 
never, I suppose, shall I be entirely free from inconvenience 
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from this source. My fatiier had a tendex jeart^ notwit2i- 
standing his habitual stemness, and he never reverted to 
this circamstance in after days withont tears. 

Dnring my father's absence in the wars, my mothers 
circumstances were very straitened, although, in addi- 
tion to school-keeping, she worked industriously at mak- 
ing a kind of lace, then very fashionable, and in the 
manufacture of which article she greatly excelled. On one 
occasion, when our necessities absolutely required extra 
exertion, she took her basket of work, and travelled eight 
and a half weary miles, to the town of Dover. Arrived 
there, foot-sore and heart-weary, she threaded the streets 
and lanes with her lace, seeking for customers, but not one 
did she find; and, after reluctantly abandoning the pursuit 
she once more turned her face towards her home — a home 
desolate indeed. Painful, bitterly painful, were my mother's 
reflections as she drew near her door, and when she rested 
her dreadfully tired frame, she had nothing in the house 
with which to recruit her strength. During her absence, a 
gentleman had sent for me to the Library, and was so 
pleased with my I'eading, that he made me a present of five 
shillings ; and Mr. Furday, in addition, gave me sixpence. 
01 how rich I was. Never had I possessed so vast an 
amount of money before, and all imaginable modes of 
spending it flitted before my fancy. I went to play with 
some other boys until my mother's return from Dover; 
and, soon afterwards, on entering our house, I found her 
sitting in her chair, bathed in tears. I asked her what was 
the matter ? when she drew me close to her, and looking 
in my face, with a mournful expression which I shall never 
forget, informed me that all her weary journey had fceen 
fruitless — she had sold nothing. 01 with what joy 1 
drew the crown-piece and the sixpence from my pocket. 
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and placed them in her hand; and with what delightful 
feelings we knelt down, whilst she poured out her heart in 
thankfulness to God, for the relief so seasonably provided. 
My mother gave me a halfpenny for myself, and I felt far 
happier then than I did when I received the shining silver 
crown-piece : it was all my own, to do as I liked with — to 
keep or spend. What an inestimable privilege ! I can, in 
all sincerity, say, that never have I received money since 
then, which has afforded me such solid satisfaction ; and 
some of my most pleasant reminiscences are circumstances 
connected with that boyish incident. 

I ought, before this, to have mentioned that I had a sis 
ter, two years younger than myself, of whom I thought a 
great deal. She was my chief playmate. I used to fre- 
quently personate a clergyman, being then very fond of 
imitation ; and having rigged up a chair into something as 
much resembling a pulpit as possible, I would secure her 
services in the way of dressing up rag dolls, which consti- 
tuted my congregation, for whose especial benefit I used to 
pour forth my mimic oratory, very much to my own amuse- 
ment, if not to the edification of my dumb friends, who sat 
stiff and stardied, perfect patterns of propriety. Then, as 
a diversion, I manufactured, from an old bottomless chair, 
a very respectable Punch and Judy box ; and many a laugh 
have I raised among my young companions by my per- 
formances in this line. My puppets were of home manu- 
facture, but they passed muster well enough, especially with 
the boys and girls, who had never been fortunate enough to 
have seen the genuine personifications of these remarkable 
characters. 

About this time, my father returned home, and soon 
afterwards entered the service of the Rev. J. D. Glennie, a 
deigymai^ of the Church of England, and chaplain to Lord 
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Darnley ; and here I cannot but pay a passing tribute of 
respect to this pious and kind-hearted man, who always 
treated me with much consideration. His wife sent for 
me, and presented me with ' Doddridge's Rise and Progress 
of Beligion in the Sonl,' * The Economy of Human life,' 
and ' Todd's Lectures to the Toung;' works which shortly 
afterwards I pemsed at sea, when yoyaging to America, 
they having been given to me the day before I left Sand- 
gate. 

A veiy important change in my fortunes now occurred. 
I was 12 years of age; and my father, foreseeing the diffi- 
culty of procuring me a trade, made an agreement with a 
family of our village, who were about emigrating to Amer- 
ica, that they, in consideration of the sum of ten guineas, 
paid by him, should take me with them, teach me a trade, 
and provide for me until I was 21 years of age. After 
much hesitation, my mother, from a sense of duty, yielded 
to this arrangement. I, ooy like, felt in high glee, at the 
prospects before me. My little arrangements having been 
completed, on the ith of June, 1829, 1 took a last view of 
my native village. The evening I was about to depart, a 
neighbor invited me to take tea at his house, which I did. 
My mother remarked to me afterwards : ' I wish you had 
taken tea with your mother John ;' and this little circum- 
stance was a source of much pain to me in after years. 
The parting with my beloved parents was bitter. My 
p«or mother folded me to her bosom, then she would hold 
me off at arm's length, and gaze fondly on my face, through 
her tearful eyes, reading, only as a mother could, the book of 
futurity for me. She hung up, on the accustomed peg, my 
old cap and jacket, and my school-bag, and there they re- 
mained until, years after, she quitted the house. At length 
flie parting words were spoken, and I quitted the home of 
my childhood, perhaps forever. 



i 
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U> the summit of which I ascended, and surveyed from 
thence the * mightj mass of brick, and smd^e, and ship- 
ping.' On the 10th day of Jane, every thing being arranged, 
I sailed fiom the Thames, in the ship Helen. Passing 
Dover, we arrived off Sandgate, on Sunday, when it fell a 
dead cahn, and the ship's anchors were dropped. I afforded 
some amusement to those around me. by the eagerness 
with which I seized a telescope, and th« certainty with 
which I averred that I saw my old home. Daring that 
day, boat after boat came off to us from the shore, imd 
friends of the family I was with paid them visits , but I 
was unnoticed — my relatives did not come. After long and 
wearily watching, I at last saw a man, standing up in a 
boat, with a white band round his hat * That's him ! that's 
my father!' I shouted. He soon got on deck, and almost 
smothered me with his kisses, from which I somewhat 
shrank, as his beard made very decided impressions on my 
smooth skin I heard that my mother and sister had gone 
to a place of worship, at some distance from Sandgate, 
which I regretted much. When evening came on, our 
visitors from the shore repaired to their boats, which, when 
a few yards from the ship, formed in a half circle. Our 
friends stood up in them, and, o'er the calm waters sounded 
our blended voices, as we sang : — 



' Blest be the dear uniting love, 
Which will not let as part ; 
Our bodies may far hence lemove, 
We still are one in heart.' 

Boat after boat then vanished in the gloon^distance, and 
I went to my bed. About midnight, I heard my name 
called, and going on deck, I there found my beloved mother 
and sister, who, hearing, on their return home, that I was 
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in the offing, had paid half a goinea (money hardly earned, 
and with difficulty procured, but readily and cheerfully ex- 
pended) to a boatman, to row them to the ship. They 
spent an hour (O, how short it seemed!) with me, and 
(hen departed, with many tears. Having strained my eyes, 
until their boat was no longer discernible, I went back to 
my bed, to sob away the rest of the morning. I felt this to 
be my first real sorrow Grief, however, will wear itself 
out; and, having slept somewhat, when I awoke in the 
morning, a breeze having sprung up, we were far out at 
sea. I never experienced any sea-sickness ; and, had my 
expectations with respect to the family I was with been re- 
alized, I should have been comparatively happy. Occa- 
sionally, on looking over my little stock of worldly goods, I 
would find little billets, or papers, containing texts of 
Scripture, pinned to the different articles. In- my Bible, 
texts of Scripture were marked for me to commit to mem- 
ory ; amongst them, I remember, were the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
5th chapters of Proverbs. As we voyaged on, I soon began 
to feel a difference in my new situation ; and often did I 
bitterly contrast the treatment I received, with that to 
which I had been accustomed at home. I wished myself 
back again ; but the die was cast, and so I put up with dis- 
agreeables as well as I could. On the morning of the 3d 
of August, fifty-four days from the time of sailing, we 
arrived off Sandy Hook ; and, O how I longed, as we 
sailed up the Narrows, to be on deck, and survey the 
scenery of the New World! I was not permitted to do 
this ; for, wl^t I could hear the shouts of delighted sur- 
prise which Durst from the lips of the passengers who 
crowded the vessel's sides, I was confined below, occupied 
in blacking the boots and shoes of the family, in order that 
that they might be landol * sound, and in good order.' We 
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made the land at three m the morning, and were moored 
at the wharf, in New York, at three in the afternoon, rather 
an unosaal thing, as ships are generally detained some 
time at Staten Island. 

I had got so tired of biscuit,')^ that I most ardently 
longed for some * soft Tommy,' and was already munching 
it in imagination, when my guardians went on shore, leav- 
mg me behind. I had anticipated purchasing some dain- 
ties immediately, for, having received a little money for a 
cabbage-net I had made on board, I possessed the requisite 
funds. My capital was, however, not so largo as it might 
have been, for I had, like. other capitalists, negotiated a 
loan with the black cook, to whom I advanced an English 
crown. The principal and interest, to this day, remain un- 
paid, not an uncommon occurrence, I have been since told, 
in regard to foreign loans. To return. I was left on board 
all night, as my acquaintances did not return \ and, during 
their absence, I sought for amusement in gazing from the 
vessel on the crowded wharfs. I well remember my^ sur- 
prise, at seeing a boy, about my own age, inserting a plug 
of tobacco in his mouth ; but I soon became accustomed to 
such things as these, and many, too, of a far stranger nature 



* I would here state, that the family I travelled with had pro- 
vided a quantity of fine white pilot bread for the voyage.. I suppose 
I at first ate very heartily, and that fears were entertained of my 
diminishing the stock ; for when we arrived at Portsmouth, the head 
of the family went on shore, and brought back with him a bag of 
the most suspicious-looking biscuit I ever laid eyes on. On this 
I was exclusively fed during the remainder of the voyage. To do 

Mr. justice, I do not think he was altogether to blame in this 

matter, for I beUeve him to have been naturally a kind-hetirted man ; 
But It is not always that husbands can do exactly as they please in 
this world. 

B 
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When I did get an opportunity, I laid in a good stock ci 
bread ; and ha^ng stayed about two months in York City, 
during which time I often strolled about the streets, we 
started for Western New York. I was greatly delighted with 
the scenery on the Hudson river, which far surpassed any 1 
had ever before witnessed. We went to a farm in Oneida 
county, where I remained two years, during which period 
I was never sent to either a Sabbath or day school. I felt 
this much, as I had an ardent desire to acquire knowledge ; 
and, tiring of so unprofitable a life, and perceiving, also, that 
no chance existed of my being taught a trade, I sold a knife 
for the purpose of paying the postage of a letter to my 
father, in which I asked his permission to go to New York, 
and learn a trade. I sent off this letter clandestinely, be* 
cause, hitherto, all my letters home had been perused by my 
guardians before they were despatched, and I did not wish 
their interference in this matter. In due course, I received a 
reply to my letter. My father said that as I was old enough 
now to judge for myself, I might act according to the dic- 
tates of my own judgment Glad enough was I to have 
my fate in my own hands, as it were, and on the 12th of 
December, 1831, I quitted Oneida county for New York 
citv.- It may easily be imagined, that I left my situation 
with but very little regret, for, although by some of the 
mc^ibers I was trieated with consideration and kindness, 
yet from those to whom I naturally looked for comfort and 
solace, I experienced treatment far different from that 
which my father anticipated when he intrusted me to their 
guardianship. In all conscientiousness, I can aver, that my 
situation, when I left this family, was worse than it was 
when I entered it. Here, I beg to make a remark, which 
is rendered necessary fiom the fact of it having been stated 
th:it I have represented the family as dissipated and 
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dmnken. Such a report never was made by me at any 
time, or in any place ; nor did there exist foundation for 
such a rumor. Whisky and dder were used by the family, 
but not to excess, that I knew of. In pure self-defence I 
make this statement.")^ 

Whilst with the family referred to, a revival of religion 
occurred in our neighborhood. My mind was much im- 
pressed, and I was admitted a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. On my arrival in New York, I had 
half a dollar only in my pocket, and all the goods I pos- 
sessed in the world were contained in a little trunk, which 
I carried. I stood at the foot of Courtland street, after I 
left the boat Hundreds of people went by, on busy feet, 
heedless of me, and I felt desolate indeed. But, amidst all 
my lonely sorrow, the religious impressions I have just re- 
ferred to, and, more especially, those which I had derived 
from the lips of my beloved mother, afforded some rays ot 
consolation which glimmered through the gloom. Whilst I 
was standing, pondering whither I should bend my steps, a 
man came up to me, and asked where he should carry my 
trunk. Then, indeed, the strong sense of my forlomness 
came to me, and I scarcely ever remember to have expe- 
rienced more bitterness of spirit than on that occasion. 
Fancy me, reader! a boy, just fourteen years of age, a 
stranger, in a strange city, with no one to guide him, none 
to advise, and not a single soul to love, or be loved by. 
There I was, three thousand miles distant from home and 
friends ; a waif on life's wave, solitary in the midst of thou- 



* I never should have referred to this subject, had not a me«'dle- 
■orae fellow in New York city busied himself about my affairs, im- 
peached my veracity, and imputed to me motives which T never 
entertained. Verinim, sat. 
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same bed with the Irishman again. Accordingly, the next 
night, she made me up a wretched couch, in the same 
room, under the rafters. It was hard enough, and what is 
called a cat's-tail bed j and so wretchedly situated was it, 
that when I stretched my hand out, to pull up the scanty 
supply of bed-clothes, my fingers would encounter the half 
glutinous webs of spiders, a species of insect to which I 
have had, from childhood, and still have, an unaccount- 
able, but deeply-rooted, antipathy. Weary as I was, from 
want of sleep on the preceding night, I soon fell asleep in 
my uneasy bed, but was awoke, in the dead of the night, 
by frightful groans, uttered by my sick companion. I 
started, and found, to my surprise, that the man was up. 
I was dreadfully frightened, more especially, as he informed 
me that he feared he was going to die. I asked him to let 
me call assistance ; but he positively forbade it, and then 
went and sat on tlie side of the bed. 0! never have I 
heard suc^ agonizing exclamations, as broke from the lips 
of that dying man, as he called, with terrible earnestness, 
on Christ to save him, and on God to be merciful to him. 
He seemed anxious to know the hour. I told him I 
thought it was near morning, as the cock had crowed. 
After some more moaning noises, he suddenly fell back on 
the bed. I heard a rattling, gurgling sound, and then all 
was sileot I fdt the man was dead, although I could not 
see him, and kjiew that I was alone with Death, for the 
first time. O! how slowly dragged on the hours until 
dawn; and, when the faint light struggled through a little 
window in the roof, and gradually brought out the walls 
and furniture from the gloom, there lay the dead man on 
his back, his mouth wide open, and his eyes glazed, but 
staring only as dead eyes can. With a desperate effort, I 
started from my bed, gathered my clothes in a bundle, 
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less of religions things I now worked at N. and J. White's, 
comer of WilUam and Pearl streets, and, as my prospects 
were somewhat improving, I sent for my father, mother, 
and sister, to join me in this country. On Saturday after- 
noon, in August, 1838, a small note was brought, which in- 
formed me that my mother and sister were on board the 
ship President, then lying in the stream. I immediately 
left my work, intending to go to them, and was on my way 
down Fulton street, when the sole of my shoe got loose, 
and I stei^ed into the bindery of Burlock and Wilbur, 
where I had directed my relatives to call on their arrival, 
to get a knife to cut it off, when I learned that my mother 
had caUcd at the store, a short time before, and had left to 
go to William street I turned into that thoroughfare, and 
saw a little woman, rapidly walking, whom I recognized as 
her of whom I was in search. She looked every now and 
then at a slip of paper which she held in her hand, and f I'e- 
quently glanced from it to the fronts of the houses, as if to 
ascertain some particular number. Much as I desired to 
speak to her, I thought I woul^ try whether she would re- 
cognize me or not; so I went behind her, passed on a little 
way, then turned, and met her; but she did not observe 
who I was. I again went behind her, and exclaimed, 
* Mother!* At the well-known sound she turned in a mo- 
ment, and in an instant she had clasped me in her arms, 
and embraced me in a very maternal manner, heedless of 
the staring passens-by, who were very little used to have 
such public displays of affection got up tor their amuse- 
ment. I returned with my mother to the barge, in order to 
get her luggage, and, when there, was surprised by a great 
girl jumping into my arms, who was so altered from the 
time I saw her last, that I had some difficulty in recogniz- 
ing my sister. My father did not accompany his wife and 



daughter, for he nta la& to lose Mi hard-earned pensknt. 
and waa ia hopes to effect a commutation with the gotom- 
meot, and receive a certain aum, in lien of an annual paj' 

At that time I was in the receipt of three dollar? a neek, 
vhcrGwith to support m;aelf ; and, with the few articlea mf 
mother brought over, we went Co housekeeping. U t how 
happy did I feel that evening, when my pareol first made 
lea, in OQr own home. Our three cnps and saucers made 

viands, although our meal was fragal enough. Thus we 
lived comfortably together, nothing of note occnrring, nndl 
the November following, when, owing to a want of busi 
ness, and the general pressure of the limes, I was dismissed 
from my place of work. This was a severe blow to us all, 
and its force was increased by my sister who waa a straw- 
bonnet maker, also losing her employment. Our rent was 
a dollar and a quarter per week; buL finding it neceesajy to 
retrench in our expendilnre, we gave np oar two rooms, 
and made one answer our purpose, hy dividing it into tvra 
compartments at night, b; hanging up a temporary cnnain. 
Our rent was now reduced lo fifty cents a week, and all our 
goods and chattels wore contained in the garret, which we 
continued to occupy until my mother's death. Things 
gradually grew worse and worse. Winter, in all its ter 
rora, was COmino on as. who were ill nrcmired for it. To 
add to our 
high in price 
fully from a 
intervals, an 
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of privation. Onr sorrows were aggravated by my poor 
mother s sickness, and our apparel began to grow wretchedly 
scanty. I remember my mother once wishing for some 
broth, made from mntton. Not being able to bear that she 
should want any thing she required, I took my best coat, 
and having pawned it, procured her some meat, and thus 
supplied her wants, so far as practicable. Often and often 
have I, when we were destitute of wood, and had no money 
to procure any, gone a mile or two into the country, and 
dragged home such pieces as I might find lying about the 
sides of the road. Food, too, was sometimes wanting ; and 
once, seeing my mother in tears, I ascertained that we had 
no bread in the house. I could not bear the sight of such 
distress, and wandered down a street, sobbing as I went. 
A stranger accosted me, and asked me what was the mat- 
ter ? * I 'm hungry,' said I ; * and so is my mother.' * Well,' 
said the stranger; *I can't do much; but 111 get you a 
loaf;' and when I took this three cent piece of bread home, 
my mother placed the Bible on our old ricketty pine table, 
tftid, having opened it, read a pcttion of Scripture, and then 
we knelt down, thanking God for his goodness, and asking 
his blessing on what we were about to partake of All 
these sufferings and privations my poor mother bore with 
Christian resignation, .and never did she repine through all 
that dreary season. 

As the spring came on, both my sister and myself got 
employment again, and our situation was bettered for a time. 
I now earned four dollars and a half a week; and was en- 
abled to redeem my coat A happy day was that, when I 
went in it with my sister to a place of worship. I would 
here mention, that, during all that hard winter, we received 
no charitable assistance from any source. Once, and only 
once, my mother spoke of some wood which was to be 
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me, I yisited our garret, now a chamber of death, aad there, 

on the floor, lay all that remained of her whom I had loved 

BO well, and who had been a friend when all others had 

forsaken me. There she lay, with her face tied np with a 

handkerchief; — 

* By foreign hands her aged eyes were closed ; 
By foreign hands her decent limbs composed.* 

O ! how vividlj came then to my mind, as I took her 
cold hand in mine and gazed earnestly in her quiet face, all 
her meek, enduring love^ her uncomplaining spirit, her 
devotedness to her husband and children. All was now 
over; and yet, as through the livelong night I sat at her 
side, a solitary watcher by the dead, I felt somewhat resigned 
at the dispensation of Providence, and was almost thankful 
that she was taken from the *' evil to come.' Sorrow and 
suffering had been her lot through life ; now she was freed 
from both ; and loving her as I did, I found consolation in 
thinking that she was *■ not lost, but gone before.* 

I have intimated, that I sat all night watching my moth- 
er's cold remains; such was literally the fact; and none 
but myself and God can tell what a night of agony that 
was. The people of the house accommodated my sister 
below. When liie morning dawned in my desolate cham- 
ber, I tenderly placed the passive hand by my mother's 
side, and wandered out into the as yet almost quiet streets. 
I turned my face towards the wharf, and, arrived there, sat 
down by the dock, gazing with melancholy thoughts upon 
the glancing waters. All that had passed seemed to me 
like a fearful dream, and with difficulty could I at certain 
intervals convince myself that my mother's death was a 
fearful reality. An hour or two passed away in this dreamy, 
half-delirious state of mind, and then I involuntarily pro- 
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ceeded slowly towards my wretched home. I had eaten 
nothing since the preceding afternoon, but hunger seemed 
like my other senses to have become torpid. On my arrival 
at our lodgings, I found that a coroner's inquest had been 
held on my mother's corpse, and a note had been left by the 
official, which stated that it must be interred by noon of the 
following day. What, was I to do ' I had no money, no 
friends, and what was perhaps worse than all, none to sym- 
pathize with myself and my sister, but the people about us, 
who could afford the occasional exclamation, ^ poor things !' 
Again I wandered into the streets, without anj definite 
object in view.' I had a vague idea that my mother was 
dead, and must be buried, and little feeling beyond that 
At times, I even forgot this sad reality. Weary and dispir- 
ited, I at last once more sought my lodgings, where my 
sister had been anxiously watching for me. I learned from 
her, that, during my absence, some persons had been and 
brought a pine box to the house, into which they had placed 
my mother's body, and taken it off in a cart, for interment 
Tney had but just gone, she said. I told her that we must 
go and see mother buried; and we hastened after the 
vehicle, which we soon overtook. 

There was no 'pomp and circumstance' about that 
humble funeral ; but never went a mortal to the grave who 
had been more truly loved, and was then more sincerely 
lamented, than the silent traveller towards Potter's Field, 
the place of her interment Only two lacerated and bleed- 
ing hearts mourned for her; but as the almost unnoticed 
procession passed through the streets, tears of more genuine 
flonow were shed, than frequently fall when 

* Some proud child of earth retams to dust.' 
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We 60011 reached the haiying-gronnd. In the same cart 
with mj mother was another mortal whose spirit had put 
on immortalitj. A little child's coffin lay beside that of 
her who had been a sorrowful pilgrim for many years, and 
both now were about to lie side by side in the * narrow 
house.' When the infant's coffin was taken from the cart 
my sister burst into tears, and the driver, a rough-looking 
fellow, Mrith a kindness of manner that touched us, remarked 
to her, * Poor little thing ; 't is better off where 't is.* I un- 
deceived him in his idea as to this supposed relationship of 
the child, and informed him that it was not a child but our 
mother for whom we mourned. My mother's coffin was 
then' taken out and placed in a trench, and a little dirt was 
thinly sprinkled over it So was she buried I 

There was no burial-service read, — none. My mother 
was one of God's creatures, but she had lived — died 
amongst the poor She had bequeathed no legacies to 
charitable institutions, and how could the church afford 
one of its self-denying men to pray over her pauper-grave 1 
She had only been an affectionate wife, a devoted mother, 
and a poor Christian ; so how could a bell toll with any 
propriety as she drew near to her final resting-place ? l^o 
prim undertaker, who measured yards of woe on his face 
according to the number of hatbands and gloves ordered 
for the funeral, was there , and what need, then, of surpliced 
priest ' Well, it was some comfort to me, that my poor 
mother's body could ' rest in hope,' without the hired ser- 
vices of either; and I could not help feeling and rejoicing 
that he who wept at the grave of Lazarus, was watching 
the sleeping dust of his servant O ! miserable indeed is 
the lot of the poor; — a weary, struggling, self-denying life, 
and then a solitary death and an unblessed grave 1 
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From that great Golgotha we went forth together; and, 
unheeded by the bustlmg crowd, proceeded sadly to onr 
now desolate chamber, where we sat down and gazed vacant- 
ly around the cheerless room. One by one the old familiar 
objects attracted our notice. Among other articles, a little 
saucepan remained on the extinguished embers in the grate, 
with rice and milk burned to its bottom ! This was what 
my mother was preparing for me against my return from 
bathing, and the sight renewed my remembrances of her 
care, which it so happened was exercised fo^ me in her latest 
moments. I afterwards was informed that she was found 
lying cold on the floor, by a young man who passed our 
room-door, on the way to his own, and saw her lying there. 
She seemed to have been engaged in splitting a piece of 
pine-wood with a knife, and it is supposed that, whilst 
stooping over it and forcing down the knife, she was seized 
with apoplexy, and immediately expired. 

Whilst we were sadly contemplating our situation and 
circumstances, and calling to mind many sayings and 
doings of our lost mother, I began to think about our future 
course, and said to my sister, ' Now, Mary, what shall we 
do ? ' She remarked something, I forget what ; and I, in 
turn, made an observation, to the effect, as well as I can 
remember, that we could take all our furniture on our backs ! 
when we, both of us, broke out into a violent fit of laughter, 
which lasted for several minutes ; and I never, either before 
or since, remember to have been so entirely unable to con- 
trol myself. It was a strange thing to hear that hitherto 
silent chamber, in which, for hours, wc had scarcely spoken 
above a whisper, echoing such unaccustomed sounds, but 
80 it was ; and I am unable to explain wny, unless it be on 
the prmciple of reaction. And yet it was not the laugh of 
joy, but more like the fearfully hysterical mirth of sad- 
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dened hearts, in vhich, for the time, all the feelings of 
youth had been imprisoned, but by one wild effort had 
broken fbrth, shouting with natural but unbidden glee. 

On that Wednesday night, I could not bear to remain in 
the house, so I sauntered out, and passed the long hours of 
darkness in the streets ; — to lie down I felt was impossible, 
so great was my weight of woe. The next day I passed 
wearily enough, and at night I procured a little sleep ; but 
from the afternoon of my mother's death, not a morsel of 
food had passed my lips. I loathed food, and it was not 
until the Friday evening that I was persuaded to take any. 
£very thing about us so forcibly and painfully reminded us 
of her wo had lost, that my sister and myself determined 
to remove from our lodgings ; and, having disposed of our 
feather-bed and a few little matters to the woman of the 
house, wo paid a week's board in advance at a house in 
Spring street I now began to feel the effects of my 
night-watchings and neglect of food, and was taken so'sick, 
that a city physician attended me for three or four days. 
As soon as I recovered, I inquired for my old and kind 
friends, tlie Egberts. They were in the city, and I proceed- 
ed to their house, in Suffolk street, where I was received 
cordially, and kindly nursed, with all the care of a mother 
and sister, during the weak time which followed my indis- 
position. My sister and I had separated, as she boarded 
where she worked, in the upper part of the city. 

As soon as I had sufficiently recovered, I scraped together 
what money I could, and went on a visit to the family with 
whom I left England. With them I remained two months, 
and received many condolences on the subject of my moth- 
er's death and my lonely situation ; but after, and, indeed, 
during this time, I could not help feeling that my absence 
would not be regretted, so I made preparations for quitting 
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tk)n, my situation was far worse than it had hitherto been. 
I tried to obtain emplo3rment, but none could I obtain ; and 
although I wished to get out of the town, I was unable to 
do so from want of funds. My clothes had grown shabby, 
and I was guiltless of wearing more than one suit Worse 
than this, my appetite for strong drink was increasing, and 
becoming a confirmed habit — the effect of almost un- 
limited indulgence. I was now reduced to absolute want 
My boarding-house account had assumed an unpleasant 
aspect, and, more than once, had I received threatening 
notices to quit One night I was reduced to extremities, and 
80 poorly was I off, that I was compelled to wander about 
the streets, from night until almost morning, in order to 
keep myself warm. In pure desperation, I repaired to one 
of the very lowest class of hotels, where I obtained a miser- 
able lodging. It happened, at this time, that a person 
visited Providence who wanted to engage some performers 
for a theatre which was to open, for a short season, in Bos- 
ton. To this person, whose name was Barry (and who, 
afterwards, was lost, mih his whole stock company, whilst 
going to Texas), I was introduced ; and he was, at the same 
time, informed of my necessity. Mr. Barry, with a kind- 
ness, which was well meant, said he would take me to Bos- 
ton with him, on his own responsibility, and use his influ* 
ence in my behalf. I left Providence, on a Sunday morn- 
ing, and succeeded in getting an engagement in Boston. 
During this time, my sister was working at her trade in 
Providence. I performed low comedy parts, until the 
theatre dosed, in 1837, when I was again deprived of pay, 
and once more thrown, like a football, on the world's great 
highway, at the mercy of every passing foot My appear- 
ance was now shabby enough, as that of a strolling player 
generally is. All my little stock of money was spent as 
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fast as I recehred it; and, once more, I was abeolntely in 
want Like many others, similarly drcnmstanced to my- 
self, I experienced, in my adversity, kindness from woman. 
A Mrs. Fox, with whom I boarded, was quite aware of my 
destitute situation, and benevolently afforded me a home 
and subsistence until I could once more obtain work. This 
I at last did, at Mr. Benjamin Bradley's, and in his employ 
I continued until the month of January, 1838, when I was 
discharged. The reason assigned by Mr. Bradley, for my 
dismissal, was what might have been expected from ft 
knowledge of my habits. He said I was too shabby in ap- 
pearance for a shop, and it was his opinion, as well as that 
of others, that I drank too much. I had paid my board at 
Mrs. Fox*s up to that time, but was now again withcMit a 
cent, and was in the depths of trouble, until I aecidentally 
heard that a person at Newburyport was iA want of a bindec 
to whom he was willing to give six dollars a week wages. 
Small as was this remuneration, I need scarcely say that I 
eagerly accepted the offered salary, and travelling, partly 
by stages, and partly in cars, entered Newburyport late in 
the evening of the 30th of January. The next morning I 
commenced work in my new situation, and, for a few weeks, 
by a desperate effort, I managed to keep free from the in- 
toxicating cup. I was now comparatively steady, and gave 
satisfaction to my employer; but this state of things, un 
happily did not last long, for, I regret to say, I had a long- 
ing for society, and soon formed an acquaintance with com- 
panions who were calculated to destroy any resolutions of 
amendment which I had formed. I joined a fire-engine 
company, and, before long, I was again on the high-road of 
dissipation, neglecting my business, destroying my reputa- 
tion, which was already damaged, and injuring my health. 
Work grew sladc towards the July of that jear, and, as 
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I ocmld not earn sufficient to support myself at my trade, I 
embraced another occupation, and entered into an arrange- 
ment, with the captain of a fishing-boat, to go a voyage 
with him down Chaleur bay. My sea experiences were 
somewhat severe, as will presently be seen ; but as there 
was no rum on board, I was forced to keep sober, and that 
at least, saved me a considerable amount of suffering 
When, however, I went on shore, I made up for my forced 
abstinence by pottle-deep potations, and my visit to another 
vessel was generally accompanied by a carousal, if rum was 
by any means to be obtained. In consequence of what is 
commonly called a ' spree,* my life was, at one time, placed 
in considerable jeopardy. Several of our crew, with my« 
self, had been on board a neighbouring vessel, and, on 
our return at night, I was, as might be expected, very 
drunk. The boat was rowed to the side of our craft, and I 
was so much intoxicated, that, unnoticed, I lay at the bot- 
tom of the boat As customary, when the rest of the crew 
got on board, the hook was fastened in the bow of the boat, 
which was drawn up. In consequence of this, as the bow 
was hoisted with a jerk, I was flung violently, from where 
I was lying, to the stem, and the force of the blow effectu- 
ally awakened me. I called out, and alarmed my compan 
ions, just in time to prevent being thrown overboard *, and 
was soon rescued from my perilous position. It seemed 
that they had not noticed me in the boat when they left it, 
and supposed, in the dark scramble, I had got safely on 
board. So was my life again saved by an all-wise Provi- 
dence; but I was so closely wrapped up in my garb of 
thoughtlessness, that I passed by the matter with little 
thought or thankfulness. 

And yet, at this time, I did not consider myself to be what 
in reality I was — a drunkard. Well enough did I know, 
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shifted to the westward, and by means of the only rag of a 
sail which remained to us we managed to crawl off. Next 
morning at daylight having discovered land we made to- 
wards it, and about noon anchored in Shelbnme bay, Nova 
Scotia, where we remained long enough to replace a lost 
sail, and repair our damaged vessel. We soon set sail 
once more, and I arrived in Newburyport on the first Sun- 
day in November, glad enough to be freed from my im- 
prisonment for three and a half months in a small vessel of 
fifty tons burden. 

Once more on land I engaged to work at my own busi> 
ness, and did so for some time with Mr. Tilton. Not long 
afterwards I entered into the matrimonial state, and com- 
menced housekeeping, having earned money sufficient by 
my fishing voyage to purchase some neat furniture. In 
my new condition I might have done well, for I had every 
prospect of success, had it not been for my craving after 
society, which in spite of having a home of my own I still 
felt Alas ! forgetful of a husband's home duties I again 
became involved in a dissipated social network, whose fatal 
meshes too surely entangled me, and unfitted me for that 
active exertion which was now rendered doubly necessary. 
I continued at my work until the month of June, when 
business becoming slack, I again went on a fishing excur- 
sion with my wife's brother, the captain of the boat, into 
the Bay of Fundy. We were away this time for only six 
weeks, and returned in safety, without having encountered 
any thing worthy of note. 

During my residence at Newburyport, my early serious 
impressions on one occasion in a measure revived, and I 
felt some stingings of conscience fbr my neglect of the 
Sabbath and religious observances. I recommenced 
attending a place of worship, and for a short time 1 
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laughed Uie londest at my songs and stories, and who had 
been social enough with me in the bar-room, were the very 
individuals who seemed most ashamed of my acquaintance. 
I felt that I was shunned by the respectable portion of the 
community also, and once, on asking a lad to accompany 
me in a walk, he informed me that his father had cau- 
tioned him against associating with me. This was a cut- 
ting reproof, and I felt it more deeply than words can 
express. And could I wonder at it ? No. Although I 
may have used bitter words against that parent, my con- 
science told me that he had done no more than his duty in 
preventing his son being influenced by my dissipated habits. 
Oh I how often have I laid down and bitterly remembered 
many who had hailed my arrival in their company • as a 
joyous event Then plaudits would ring in my ears, and 
peals of laughter ring again in my deserted chamber; 
then would succeed stillness only broken by the beatings of 
my agonized heart, which felt that the gloss of respecta- 
bility had worn off and exposed my threadbare condition. 
To drown these reflections I would drink, not from love of 
the taste of the liquor, but to become so stupefied by its 
fumes as to steep my sorrows in a half obUvion ; and from 
this miserable stupor I would wake to a fuller conscious- 
ness of my situation, and again would I banish my refleo* 
tions by liquor; 

It has been said, that no one is ever utterly forlorn and 
friendless. Whether this be the case or not, it is not for 
me to decide. In my own case, and in what seemed my 
last extremity, I obtained some assistance. There resided 
in Newburyport a countryman of mine, named Low. He 
was an Englishman, and perhaps felt some interest in me 
as an old-countryman. Mr. Low was a warm-hearted and 
generous-minded man, and perceiving that I possessed 
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back, Memoiy drew fearful pictures, in lines of lurid flame ; 
and, whenever I iared anticipate the future, Hope refused 
to illumine my onward path. I dwelt in one awful present 
Nothing to solace me — nothing to beckon me onwards to a 
better state. I knew, full well, that I was proceeding on a 
downward course, and crossing the sea of Time, as it were, 
on a bridge perilous as that over which Mahomet's follow- 
ers are said to enter Paradise. A terrible feeling was ever 
present, that some evil was impending, which would soon 
fall on my devoted head ; and I would shudder, as if the 
sword of Damocles, suspended by its single hair, was about 
to fall, and utterly destroy me. 

Warnings were not wanting; but they had no voice of 
terror for me. I was intimately acquainted with a young 
man in the town, and well remember his coming to my 
shop one morning, and asking the loan of ninepence, with 
which to buy rum. I let him have the money, and the 
spirit was soon consumed. He begged me to lend him a 
second ninepence, but I refused ; yet, during my temporary 
alSsence, he drank some spirit of wine, which was in a bottle 
in the shop, and used by me in my business. He went 
away, and the next I heard of him was, that he had died 
shortly afterwards. Such an awful circumstance as this 
might well have impressed me ; but habitual indulgence 
had almost rendered me proof against salutary impressions. 
I was, to tell the truth, at this time, deeper in degradation 
than at any period, before or since, which I can remember. 

My custom now was, to purchase my brandy, which, in 
consequence of my limited means, was of the very worst 
description, and keep it at the shop, where, by little and 
little, I drank it, and continually kept myself in a state of 
excitement This course of proceeding entirely unfitted 
me for business, and it not unfrequently happened, when I 
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had books to bind, that I would, instead of attending to 
business, keep my customers waiting, whilst in the com- 
pany of dissolute companions. I drank during the whole 
day, to the complete ruin of my prospects in life. So en- 
tirely did I give myself up to the bottle, that those of my 
companions who fancied they still possessed some claims 
to respectability, gradually withdrew from my company. 
At my house, too, I used to keep a bottle of gin, which was 
in constant requisition. Indeed, go where I would, stimuli 
I must, and did, have. Such a slave was I to the bottle 
that I resorted to it continually, and in vain was every 
effort, which I occasionally made, to conquer the debasing 
habit I had become a father; but God, in his mercy, re* 
moved my little one at so early an age, that I did not feel 
the loss as much as if it had lived longer, to engage my 
affections. 

. A circumstance now transpbred, which attracted my at- 
tention, and led me to consider my situation, and whither I 
was hurrying. A lecture was advertised, to be delivered by 
the first reformed drunkard, Mr. J. J. Johnson, who visilfed 
Newburyport, and I was invited by some friends, who 
seemed to feel an interest, to attend, and hear what he 
had to say. I determined, after some consideration, to go, 
and hear what was to be said on the subject The meeting 
was held at the Reverend Mr. Campbell's church, which 
was greatly crowded. I went, and heard the speaker de- 
pict, in forcible and graphic terms, the misery of the drunk- 
ard, and the awful consequences of his conduct, both as 
they affected himself, and those connected with him. My 
conscience told me that the truth was spoken by the lecturer, 
for what had I not suffered from intemperance? I re- 
mained only about ten minutes, and, as I left the chapel, a 
young man offered me the pledge to sign. I actually turned 
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lo sign it, but, at that critical moment, the appetite for 
strong drink, as if determined to have the mastery over 
me, came in all its force, and remembering, too, jnst then, 
that I had a pint of bran^ at home, I deferred signing, 
and put off, to a * more convenient season,* a proceeding 
which might have saved me so much after sorrow. I how- 
ever compromised the matter with my conscience, by in- 
wardly resolving that I would drink up what spirit I had 
by me, and then think of leaving off the use of the accursed 
liquid altogether. 

* Think of it I ' 01 had I then acted^ what misery would 
have been spared me in after days. One would have ima- 
gined that I had had my fill of misery, and been glad to 
have hailed and grasp any saving hand which might be 
held out But, 1 such was the dominion which mm had 
over me, that I was led captive by it, as at will. It had 
impaired every enei^gy, and almost destroyed the desire to 
be better than I was. I was debased in my own eyes, and, 
having lost my self-respect, became a poor, abject being, 
scarcely worth attempting to reform. Did I think of it ? 
0, no. I forgot the impressions made upon me by the 
speaker at the meeting I have alluded to. Still I madly 
drained the inebriating cup, and speedily my state was 
woa'sc than ever. O, no, I soon ceased to think about it, 
for my master passion, like Aaron's rod, swallowed up 
every thought and feeling, opposed to it, which I pos- 
sessed. 

My business grew gradually worse, and, at length, my 
constitution became so impaired, that, even when I had the 
will, I did not possess the power to provide for my daily 
wants. My hands would, at times, tremble so, that I could 
not perform the finer operations ^f my business — the 
onishing and gilding. How could I letter straight with a 
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cars, and then returned home. It was the first time, since our 
marriage, that we had ever been separated, and the house to 
me looked lonelj and desolate. I thonght I would not go 
to work, and a great inducement, to remain at home, ex- 
iflted in the shape of my enemy, West India rum, of which 
I had nearly a gallon in the house. Although the morning 
was by no means far advanced, I sat down, intending to do 
nothing until dinner time. I could not sit alone, without 
ram, and I drank, glass after glass, until I became so stupe- 
fied, that I was compelled to lie down on the bed, where I 
soon fell asleep. When I awoke, it was late in the after- 
noon, and then, as I persuaded myself, too late to make a 
bad day's work good. I invited a neighbor, who, like 
myself, was a man of intemperate habits, to spend the 
evening with me. He came, and we sat down to our rum, 
and drank together freely, until late that night, when he 
staggered home ; and so intoxicated was I, that, in moving 
to go to bed, I fell over the table, broke a lamp, and lay on 
the floor for some time, unable to rise. At last, I managed 
to get to bed ; but, 1 I did not sleep, for the drunkard 
never knows the blessings of undisturbed repose. I awoke 
in the night, with a raging thirst. My mouth was parched, 
and my throat was burning ; *and I anxiously groped about 
the room, trying to find more rum, in which I sought to 
quench my dreadful thirst No sooner was one draught 
taken, than the horrible dry feeling returned; and so I 
went on, swallowing repeated glassfuls of the spirit, until, 
at last, I had drained the very last di-op which the jar con- 
tained. My appetite grew by what it fed on ; and, having 
a little money by me, I with difficulty got up, made myself 
look as tidy as possible, and then went out to buy more 
rum, with which I returned to the house. The fact will, 
perhaps, seem incredible, but so it was, that I drank spirits 
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continnally, without tasting a morsel of food, for the next 
three days. This could not last long; a constitution of iron 
strength could not endure such trea'snent, and mine 'virias 
partiaUy broken down by previous dissipation. 

I began to experience a feeling, hitherto unknown to me. 
After the three days drinking, to which I have just referred, 
I felt, one night, as I lay on my bed, an awful sense of 
something dreadful coming upon me. It was as if I had 
been partially stunned, and now, in an interval of con- 
sciousness, was about to have the feajful blow, which had 
prostrated me, repeated. There was a craving for sleep, 
sleep, blessed sleep ! but my eyelids were as if they could 
not close. Every object around me, I beheld with startling 
distinctness, and my hearing became unnaturally acute. 
Then, to the singing and roaring in my ears, would sud- 
denly succeed a silence, so awful, that only the stillness of 
the grave might be compared with it. At other times, 
strange voices would whisper unintelligible words, and the 
slightest noise would make me start, hke a guilty thing. But 
the horrible, burning thirst was insupportable, and, to quench 
it, and induce sleep, I clutched, again and again, the rum- 
bottle, hugged my enemy, and poured the infernal fluid down 
my parched throat Butitwasof nouse— none. I could not 
sleep. Then I bethought me of tobacco ; and, staggering 
from my bed to a shelf near, with great difficulty I man- 
aged to procure a pipe and some matches. I could not 
stand to light the latter, so I lay again on the bed, and 
scraped one against the wall. I began to smoke, and the 
narcotic leaf produced a stupefaction. I dosed a little ; but, 
feeling a warmth on my face, I awoke, and discovered my 
pillow to be on fire 1 I had dropped a lighted match on 
the bed- By a desperate effort, I threw the pillow from Uie 
bed, and too exhausted to feel annoyed by the burning 
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feathers, I sank again into a state of somnolency. How 
long I lay, I do not exacUy know, bat I was roused from 
my lethargy by the neighbors, who, alarmed by a smell of 
fire, came to my room to ascertain the cause. When they 
took, me from my bed, the under part of the straw with 
which it was stuffed was smouldering, and, in a quarter of 
an hour more, must have burst into a flame. Had such 
been the case, how horrible would have been my fate, for it 
is more than probable that, in my half-senseless condition, 
I should have been suffocated, or burned to death. The 
fright produced by this accident, and very narrow escape, 
in some degree sobered me ; but what I felt more than any 
thing else, was the exposure. Now, all would be known, 
and I feared my name would become, more than ever, a 
by-word and a reproach. 

Will it be believed that I again sought refuge in rum ? 
Scarcely had I recovered from the fright than I sent out, 
procured a pint of rum, and drank it all in less than half an 
hour ? Tet so it was. And now came upon me many 
terrible sensations. Cramps attacked^ me in my limbs 
which racked me with agony, and my temples throbbed as 
if they would burst So ill was I, that I became seriously 
alarmed and begged the people of the house to send for a 
physician. They did so, but I immediately repented having 
summoned him, and endeavored, but ineffectually, to get 
out of his way when he arrived. He saw at a glance what 
was the matter with me, ordered the persons about me to 
wateh me carefully, and on no account to let me have any 
spirituous liquors. Every thing stimulating was rigorously 
denied me, and then came on the drunkard's remorseless 
Torturer — delirium tremens, in all its terrors, attacked me. 

For three days I endured more agony than pen could 
describe, even were it guided by the mind of a Dantd 
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Who can tell the horrors of that horrihle maladj, aggra- 
vate 1 as it is hy the almost ever-abiding consciousness ibf.% 
it is self-sought Hideous faces appeared on the walls, and 
on the ceiling, and on the floors ; foul things crept along 
the bed-clothes, and glaring eyes peered into mine. I was 
at one time surrounded by millions of monstrous spiders, 
who crawled slowly ; slowly over every limb, whilst the 
beaded drops of persperation would start to my brow, and 
my limbs would shiver until the bed rattled again. Strange 
lights would dance before my eyes, and then suddenly the 
very blackness of darkness would appal me by it3 dense 
gloom. All at once, whilst gazing at a frightful creation 
of my distempered mind, I seemed struck with sudden 
blindness. I knew a candle was burning in the room, but 
I could not see it. All was so pitchy dark. I lost the 
sense of feeling too, for I endeavored to grasp my arm in 
one hand, but consciousness was gone. I put my hand to 
my side, my head, but felt nothing, and still I knew my 
limbs and frame were there. And then the scene would 
change. I was falliif^ — falling swiftly as an arrow far down 
into some terrible abyss, and so like reality was it that as I 
fell I could see the rocky sides of the horrible shaft, where 
mocking, jibing, mowing, iiendlike forms were perched; 
and I could feci the air rushing past me making my hair 
stream out by the force of the unwholesome blast. Then 
the paroxysm sometimes ceased for a few moments and I 
would sink back on my pallet drenched with perspiration, 
utterly exhausted, and feeling a dreadful certainty of the 
renewal of my torments. 

By the mercy of God I survived this awful seizure ; and 
when I rose a weak, broken-down man, and surveyed my 
ghastly features in a glass, I thought of my mother, and 
asked myself how I had obeyed the instructions I had re- 
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oeiyed from her lips, and to what advantage I had tamed the 
lessons she taught me. I remembered her countless prayers 
and tears, thought of what I had been but a few short 
months before, and contrasted my situation with what it then 
was. Oh I how keen were my own rebukes ; and in the 
excitement of the moment I resolved to lead a better life, 
and abstain from the accursed wine-cup. For about a 
month, terrified by what I had suffered, I adhered to my 
resolution; then my wife came home, and in my joy at 
her return, I flung my good resolutions to the wind, and 
foolishly fancying that I could now restrain my appetite, 
which had for a whole month remained in subjection, I took 
a glass of brandy. 

That glass aroused the slumbering demon, who would 
not be satisfied by so tiny a libation. Another, and another 
succeeded, until I was again far advanced in the career of 
intemperance. The night of my wife's return I went to 
bed intoxicated. I will not detain the reader by the par- 
ticulars of my every-day life at this time ; they may easily 
be imagined from what has already b«en stated. My pre- 
vious bitter experience, one would think, may have operated 
as a warning, but none save the inebriate can tell the al- 
most resistless strength of the temptations which assail 
him. 

I did not, however, make quite so deep a plunge as 
before. My tools I had given into the hands of Mr. Gray, 
for whom I worked, and received at the rate of five dollars 
a week. My wages were paid me every night, for I was 
not to be trusted with much money at a tSme, so certain 
was I to spend a great portion of it in drink. As it was, I 
regularly got rid of one third of what I daily received for 
rum. I soon left Mr. Gray, under the following circum- 
stances. There was an exhibition of the Battle of Bunkei 
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my sitnatioii would be through the approaching seyere 
season. Want and cold appeared before me in all their 
frightful realities, and I again resolved to abstain from the 
maddening influences which governed me with despotic 
rule. 

I sent to my wife, requesting her to return, and transmit- 
ted her three dollars, for her expenses to Worcester, being 
the first money I had sent to her for four months, except five 
dollars which I received as part of the proceeds of a concert 
I gave at Lowell. I adhered, in a great measure, to my 
resolution not to become intoxicated, and had written to my 
wife, telling her of my determination to reform. On the day 
I expected her to return home, I met with an acquaintance, 
who asked me to stroU about with him, in order that he might 
see the town. We drank together ; and our walk ended 
by my getting drunk, and forgetting the good resolutions 
which I had made. In the evening, when I was reeling 
along from the hotel towards the exhibition, I chanced to 
see a stage, and approached it, in order to see if my wife 
was there. She had arrived ; and I took her with me to the 
hotel, where she discovered I had been drinking, and when 
she reminded me of the promise I had made her to abandon 
the destructive habit, I felt thoroughly ashamed of my weak- 
ness. I then went to the performance, and managed to get 
through my work. Soon after this, I quitted the service 
of the proprietor of the Diorama ; and, putting as sober a 
face upon matters as I could, I applied to Messrs. Hutchin- 
son and Crosby for employment These gentlemen agreed 
to take me on trial, stating that, if they were satisfied with 
my work, they would engage me. My work was approved 
of; and, once more installed in a good situation, I had a 
chance of pushing my fortune. 
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My wife now began to exhibit symptoms of declining 
health, and my prospects as before were none of the bright* 
est I managed to keep my situation, and fancied that my 
intemperate habits were known only to myself, as I carefully 
avoided any open or flagrant violation of propriety, — but 
drunkenness, more than any other vice, cannot long be hid- 
den. It seems as if the very walls whispered it ; and there 
is scarcely an action of the drinking man which does not 
betray him. I did not, however, long remain cautious ; for 
one morning, after having drank freely the evening before, 
I felt unable to work, and was compelled to remain at home 
during that day and the next. All my property, which I 
could by any means render available, I had disposed o^ 
in order to procure money for purchasing drink j and the 
man in whose house I boarded, having watched my pro- 
ceedings with a very \'igilant and interested eye, became, 
I suppose, fearful that I should not be able to pay for my 
board, and informed my employers, Messrs. IIutchiD<ton and 
Crosby, that I was detained at home in consequence of what 
is called a drunken spree. I do not think the information 
was given from any motive of kindness towards myself, 
but believe it was a selfish motive which prompted the 
mterference. 

I felt wretched enough when I proceeded to the shop to 
resume my work. Mr. Hutchinson was a man of great 
moral purity of character, but he had a strong hatred of 
intemperance, and looked not very lightly on my transgres- 
sion. As soon as he saw me, he sternly informed me that 
he did not want any men in his employ who were in the 
habit of being the worse for liquor; and threatened me with 
instant dismissal, should I ever again neglect my business 
for the bottle. I assured him that he should not again have 
occasion to complain of my inebriety, and I inwardly resolv- 
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ed to profit by the warning I had received. Haying c sick 
wife, and being almost utterly destitute of means, reflection 
would force itself upon me. I was startled at the idea of 
her and myself coming to want, entirely in consequence of 
my evil habit, and I resolved again to attempt the work of 
reformation. 

In order to render myself less liable to temptation, and to 
avoid the dissipated society which I was constantly falling 
into at the hotel, where I lived, I left it, and engaged board 
at the house of a gentleman, who happened to be the presi- 
dent of a temperance'society. Here I attempted to restrain 
my appetite for drink, but the struggle was terrib}e; so 
mighty a power would not be conquered without contesting 
every inch of^^is dominion; and I, trusting to my own 
strength, assailed it with but a feeble weapon. I felt as if I 
could not do without the draughts which I had been so long 
accustomed to, and yet I was ashamed to display the weak- 
ness which prompted me to indulge in them. To procure 
liquor, I was compelled to resort to every kind of stratagem, 
and the services of my inventive faculties were in constant 
requisition. Many a time would I steal out, when no one 
noticed me, and proceed, with a bottle in my pocket, to the 
farthest extremity of the -town, where I would purchase a 
supply of rum, which I would take home with me. Occa- 
sionally I would procure spirit at the apothecary's shop, 
alleging, as an excuse, that it was required in a case of 
sickness ; and the pint I would generally divide into three 
portions, one of which I took in the morning, another at 
noon, and the remainder I disposed of in the evening. My 
habits were not naturally of a deceptive character, and I 
always felt degraded in my own esteem, whenever I had 
occasion to resort to the expedients I have mentioned,^* 
but what will not a drunkard do, in order to procure the 
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Bcious slumber of death, was I gazing, with a maudlin mel- 
ancholy imprinted on mj features, on the dead forms of 
those who were flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone. 
During the miserable hours of darkness, I would steal from 
my lonely bed to the place where my dead wife and child 
lay, and, in agony of soul, pass my shaking hand over their 
cold faces, and then return to my bed, after a draught of 
rum, which I had obtained, and hidden under the pillow of 
my wretched couch. At such times, all the events of the 
past would return, with terrible distinctness, to my recollec- 
tion, and many a time did I wish to die, for Hope had well 
nigh deserted me, both with respect to this world and the 
next I had apostatized from those pure principles which 
once I embraced, and was now — 

* A wandering, wretched, worn, and weary thin;, 
Ashamed to ask, and yet I needed help.' 

I will not dwell on this painful portion of my career, bat 
simply remark, that all the horrors, which I believe man 
could bear, were endured by me at that dreary time. M) 
frame was enervated, my reputation gone; all my pros 
pccts were blighted, and misery seemed to have poured oui 
all her vials on my devoted head. The funerals of m^ 
wife and child being over, I knew not what course to pursue 
for, wherever I went, I failed not to see the slow moving 
finger of scorn pointed at me, and I writhed in agony, undei 
the sense of shame which it produced. Every one looked 
coldly at me, and but few hesitated to sneer at my des- 
picable condition. What had I done to deserve all this 
torturing treatment ? I was naturally of a kind and humane 
disposition, and would turn aside from an imwillingness to 
hurt a worm : frequently have I reasoned with boys who 
inflicted cruelty on dumb animals. I would have hugged tho 
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often. My funds, as I said, were all expended, and I was 
driven by my ravenous appetite to a course which, at any 
other time and under any other circumstances, I should have 
shrunk in horror from. I had in my possession some books 
which I once had valued, some of them presents ; and I also 
retained a few articles, the once highly valued mementos 
of dear and departed friends. As I looked eagerly over these 
frail remnants of what I once possessed, my all-absorbing 
passion for drink exercised its tyrannizing power, and one 
by one, until none remained, every relic was disposed of, 
and the proceeds arising from the sale of them spent for 
rum. Could there be a more striking instance of the de- 
basing influence which alcohol exerts ? Why, at one time, 
I would almost as soon have parted with my life as with 
those precious remembrancers of 

* The loved, the lost, the distant, and the dead.' 

Now, however, all fine feeling was nearly obliterated from 
the tablet of my affections, and if I felt any pang in parting 
with articles I once so prized, the glass was my universal 
panacea. At length nothing remained on which I could 
raise a single cent, and I found in the lowest depths of 
poverty * a lower stilL* 

I have, in several parts of this narrative, referred to my 
vocal talents and my ventriloquial acquirements. After 
every other resource had failed me, in my utmost need, I 
was compelled, as the only means of getting a little rum, 
to avail myself of these aids. Accordingly, my custom 
was to repair to the lowest grogshops, and there I might 
usually be foimd, night after night, telling facetious stories, 
singing comic songs, or turning books upside down and 
reading them whilst they were moving roimd, to the great 
delight and wonder of a set of loafers who supplied me vdth 
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of clothing was failing fast I had no flannels or wooUen 
socks, no extra coats, and no means of procuring those 
absolutely necessary preservatives against the severities of 
an American winter. I had no hope of ever becoming a 
respectable man again, — not the slightest, — for it appeared 
to me that every chance of restoration to decent society, 
and of reformation, was gone forever. I wished, and fully 
expected, soon to die. Hope had abandoned me here, and 
beyond the grave nothing appeared calculated to cheer my 
desponding spirit O, what a deep and stingmg sense I 
had of my own degraded position, for my feelings were 
keenly alive to the ridicule and contempt which never 
ceased to be heaped on me. Utterly wretched and aban- 
doned, I have stood by the railway track wit^ a vague wish 
to lie across it, drink myself into oblivion, and let the can 
go over me. Once I stood by the rails, with a bottle of 
laudanum clattering against my lips, and had nearly been 
a suicide ; but the mercy of God interposed, and I dashed 
the poison on the ground, and escaped the sin of self-mur- 
der. All night long have I lain on the damp grass which 
covered my wife's grave, steeped to the very lips in poverty, 
degradation, and misery; and yet I was a young man, 
whose energies, had they been rightly directed, might have 
enabled me to surmount difficulty, and command respect 

I had long since ceased to correspond with my sister, 
and so careless had I become, that I never thought of 
communicating again with the only relative I had re- 
maining. Frequently was I tempted to take my life, and 
yet I clung instinctively to existence. Sleep was often a 
stranger to my eyelids, and many a night would I spend 
in the open air, sometimes in a miserable state of inebria- 
tion, and, at other times, in a half-sober condition. All 
this time I often resolved that I would drink no more — 
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and then will the words of wisdom be awfully verified in 
the miserable doom of the dmnkard : — 



* Wine is a mocker— strong drink is raging. 

* * « * 

* Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow % who hath content 
tions % who hath woimds without cause ? who hath redness 
of eyes 1 

* They that tarry long at the wine ; they that go to seek 
mixed wine. 

* Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it 
^Yeth its color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright 

^ Alike, last it bUeth Woe a serpent andstingeth Uke an o^^* 
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BY JOHN B. GOUGH. 



PART SECOND 



HiTHEBTO my career had been one of almost immiti' 
gated woe ; for, wiA the exception of the days of my child- 
hood, my whole life had been one perpetual straggle 
againstpoverty and misery, in its worst forms. Thrown at 
a tender age upon the world, I was soon tanght its hard 
lessons. Death had robbed me of my best earthly protec- 
tor, and FroTidenoe cast my lot in a land thousands 
of miles from the place of my birth. Temptation had as- 
sailed me, and trusting to my own strength for support, 1 
had fallen, 0, how low! In the very depths of my 
desolation, wife and children had been torn from my side. 
In the midst of thousands I was lonely, and, abandoning 
hope, the only refuge which seemed open for me was the 
grave. A dark pall overhung that gloomy abode, which 
shut out every ray of hope; and although death to me 
would have been a * leap in the dark,' I waa willing to 
peril my immortal soul and blindly rush into the presence 
of my Maker. Like a stricken deer, I had no commumon 
with my kind. Over every door of admission into the society 
of my fellow-men, the words, * No Hope,* seemed to be in- 
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It was the first touch of kindness which I had known 'for 
months ; and simple, and trifling as the drcnmstance rnay 
appear to many, it went right to my heart, and like the 
wing of an angel troubled the waters in that stagnant pool 
of affection, and made them once more reflect a little of 
the light of himian love. 

The person who touched my shoulder was an entire 
stranger. I looked at him, wondering what his business 
was with me. Regarding me very earnestly, and appar- 
ently with much interest, he exclaimed . 

' Mr. Gough, I believe 1 * 

' That is my name,' I replied, and was passing on. 

' You have been drinking to-day,* said the stranger, in a 
kind voice, which arrested my attention, and quite dis- 
pelled any anger at what I might otherwise have 'con- 
sidered an officious interference in my affairs. 

* Yes, sir,* I replied, * I have.* 

* Why do you not sign the pledge 1 * was the next query, 
I considered for a minute or two, and then informed 

the strange friend, who had so unexpectedly interested 
himself in my behalf, that I had no hope of ever again 
becoming a sober man ; that I was without a single friend 
in the world who cared for me, or what became of me — 
that I fully expected to die very soon — I cared not how 
soon — nor whether I died drunk or sober — and, in fact, 
that I was in a condition of utter recklessness. 

The stranger regarded me with a benevolent look — 
took me by the arm, and asked me how I should like to be as 
I once was, respectable and esteemed, well clad, and sit- 
ting as I used to in a place of worship, enabled to meet 
my friends as in old times, and receive from tliem the 
pleasant nod of recognition as formerly — in fact, be- 
come a useful member of society ? 
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groggerj in Lincoln square hotel, and in the space of half 
an hour, drank four glasses of brandy j this, in addition to 
what I had taken before, made me very drunk, and I stag- 
gered home as well as I could. Arrived there, I threw 
myself on the bed and lay in a state of drunken insensibility 
untH morning 

The first thing which occurred to my mind on awaking 
was the promise I had made on the evening before, to sign 
the pledge ; and feeling, as I usually did on tlie morning 
succeeding a drunken bout, wretched, and desolate, I was 
almost sorry that I had agreed to do so. My tongue was 
dry, my throat parched — my temples throbbed as if they 
would burst, and I had a horrible burning feeling in my 
stomach which almost maddened me and I felt that I must 
have some bitters or I should die. So I yielded to my 
appetite, which would not be appeased, and repaired to the 
same hotel, where I had squandered away so many shil- 
lings before ; there I drank three or four times, until my 
nerves were a little strung, and then I went to work. 

All that day, the coming event of the evening was con- 
tinually before my mind's eye, and it seemed to me as if the 
appetite which had so long controlled me, exerted more 
power over me than ever It grew stronger than I had at 
any time known it, now that I was about to rid myself of 
it Until noon I struggled against its cravings, and then, 
unable to endure my misery any longer, I made some ex- 
cuse for leaving the shop, and went nearly a mile from it 
in order to procure one more glass wherewith to appease 
the demon who so tortured me. 

The day wore wearily away, and when evening came, I 
determined, in spite of many a hesitation, to perform the 
promise I had made to the stranger the night before. The 
meetinf^ was to be held at the lower Town Hall, Worcester 
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and thither, clad in an old brown surtont, closely battonod 
up to my chin, that my ragged habiliments beneath might 
not be visible, I repaured. I took a place amoiig the rest, 
and when an opportunity of speaking presented itself. 1 
requested permission to be heard, which was readily 
granted. 

When I stood up to relate my story, I was invited to 
the stand^to which I repaired ; and, on turning to face the 
audience, I recognized my acquaintance who had asked me 
to sign. It was Mr. Joel Stratton. He greeted me with a 
smile of approbation, which nerved and strengthened me 
for my task, as I tremblingly observed every eye fixed 
upon me. I lifted my quivering hand, and then and there 
told what rum had done for me. I related how I was once 
respectable and happy, and had a home ; but that now I 
was a houseless, miserable, scathed, diseased, and blighted 
outcast from society. I said, scarce a hope remained to me 
of ever becoming that which I once was ; but having prom- 
ised to sign the pledge, I had determined not to break 
my word, and would now affix my name to it In my 
palsied hand I with difficulty grasped the pen, and, in char- 
acters almost as crooked as those of old Stephen Hopkins, 
1 signed the total abstinence pledge, and resolved to free 
myself from the inexorable tyrant— mm. 

Although still desponding and hopeless, I felt that I was^ 
relieved from a part of my heavy load. It was not because 
I deemed there was any supernatural power in the pledge, 
which would prevent my ever again falling into such depths 
of woe as I had already become acquidnted with, but the 
feeling of relief arose from the honest desire I entertained 
to keep a good resolution. I had exerted a moral power, 
which had long remained lying by, perfectly useless. The 
very idea of what I had done, strengthened and enoonraged 
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taken. I had made at least one step towards reformatioo. 
I began to think that it was barely possible that I might see 
better days, and once more hold up my head in society. Such 
feelings as these wonld alternate with gloomy forebodings, 
and * thick coming fancies' uf approaching ilL At one 
time hope, and at another fear, would predominate; but 
die raging, dreadful, continued thirst was always present, 
CO torture and tempt me. 

After breakfast, I proceeded to the shop where I was em- 
ployed, feeling dreadfully ill. I determined, however, to put 
a bold face on the matter, and, in spite of the cloud which 
seemed to hang over me, to attempt work. I was exceed- 
ingly weak, and fancied, as I almost reeled about the shop, 
that every eye was fixed upon me suspiciously, although I 
exerted myself to the utmost to conceal my agitation. How 
I got through that day, I cannot now tell, but its length 
seemed interminable, and as if it would never come to an 
end. I felt I was undeserving of confidence after I had sc 
often broken my promises of amendment ; but I determined 
to make another effort to procure the respect of my em- 
ployers, and going to one of the gentlemen in the shop, I 
informed him that I had signed the pledge. 

He looked at me very earnestly, and said, * I know you 
have.* 

* And,' I added, * I mean to keep it' 

* So they all say,' he replied j * and I hope you will.' 

As he spoke doubtingly, I reiterated my determination 
to abide by the resolution I had made, never more to touch 
intoxicating liquors, and said to him, * You have no con- 
fidence in me, sir. 

*None, whatever,' he replied; *but I hope yon will keep 
your pledge.' 
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I turned to work again, saddened in mind and subdued 
in spirit ; for the conversation I had just held with my em- 
ployer showed me how low I had sunk in the esteem of 
prudent and sober-minded men. Whilst brooding over my 
misfortunes, I heard my name mentioned, and, turning 
round, saw a gentleman, who had entered unobserved by 
me. He said, 'Good morning, Mr. Gough. I was very 
glad to see you take the position you did last night, and so 
were many of our temperance friends. It is just such men 
as you that we want, and I have no doubt but you will bo 
the means of doing the cause a great deal of gtfbdJ 

This greatly encouraged me ; and the gentleman, whose 
name was Mr. Jesse W. Goodrich, then and now practising 
as an attorney and counsellor at law in Worcester, added, 
in a very kindly tone, ' My office is at the Exchange, Mr. 
Gough, and I shall be very happy to see you, whenever you 
like to call in, — very happy. _ 

It would be impossible to describe how this act, trifling 
as it appeared, cheered me. With the exception of Mr. 
Joel Stratton, who was a waiter at the temperance hot^l, 
and who had asked me to sign the pledge, no one had ac- 
costed me for months in a manner which would lead me to 
think any one cared for me, or what might be my fate. 
Now, however, I was not altogether alone in the world ; there 
vxis a probability of my being rescued from the slough of 
despond, where I had so long been floundering. I saw that 
the fountain of human kindness was not utterly sealed up ; 
and again a green spot, an oasis, small, indeed, but cheermg, 
appeared in the desert of life. I had something now to live 
for. A new desire for life seemed suddenly to spring up ; 
the universal boundary of human sympathy included even 
my wretched self in its cheering circle. And all these sen- 
sations were generated by a few kind words. 
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What a lesson of loye should not this teach ns t Hoif 
know we, bnt some trifling sacrifice, some little act of kind- 
ness, some, it may be, unconsidered word, may heal a 
bruised heart, or cheer a drooping spirit Never shall I 
forget the exquisite delight which I felt when first asked to 
call and see Mr. Qoodrich ; and how did I love him from 
my very heart for the pleasure he afforded me in the knowl- 
edge that some one on the broad face of the earth cared for 
me, — for me, who had given myself up as a castaway ; who^ 
two days before, had been friendless in the widest significa- 
tion of the word, and willing, nay, wishing, to die. Any 
man who has suddenly broken off a habit, such as mine was, 
may imagine what my sufferings were during the week which 
followed my abandoning the use of alcohol. Any attempt 
to describe my feelings would inevitably fall far short of the 
reality, and I shall mention only one or two circumstances 
in connection with this eventful period of my life. 

On the evening of the day following that on which I 
signed the pledge, I went straight home from my workshop, 
with a dreadful feeling of some impending calamity haunt- 
ing me. In spite of the encouragement I had received, the 
presentiment of coming evil was so strong, that it bowed 
me almost to the dust with apprehension. The unslakable 
thirst still clung to me, and water instead of allaying it, 
seemed only to increase its intensity. I reared another 
attack of delirium tremens, and not without reason ; for, on 
that very evening, when I took the iron pin to screw up the 
binding-press, it seemed to turn to a writhing, creeping 
snake in my hands. I dropped it in horror, and it was 
nothing but a bar of iron 1 These and similar illusions 
terrified me, and ere long my worst apprehensions were 
realized. I was fated to encounter one struggle more with 
my enemy before I became free. 
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Feaifnl was that straggle. Grod, in his mercy, forbid that 
any other joang man should endure but a tenth part of the 
torture which racked my frame and agonized my heart 
As, in the former attack, horrible faces glared upon me 
from the walls, — faces ever changing, and displaying new 
and sllU more horrible features, — black, bloated insects 
crawled over my face, and myriads of burning, concentric 
rings were revolving incessantly. At one moment the 
( htinii3cr appeared as red as blood, and in a twinkling it was 
dark as the charnel-house. I seemed to have a knife with 
hundreds of blades in my hand, every blade driven through 
the flesh of my hands, and all were so inextricably bent and 
tangled together, that I could not withdraw them for some 
time ; and when I did, from my lacerated fingers the bloody 
fibres would stretch out all quivering with life. After a 
frightful paroxysm of this kind, I would start like a maniac 
from my bed, and beg for life, life 1 What I of late thought 
so woithless, seemed now to be of unappreciable value. I 
dreaded to die, and clung to existence, as feeling that my 
soul's salvation depended on a little more of life. A great 
portion of this time I spent alone , no mothei's hand was 
near to wipe the big drops of perspiration from my brow; 
no kind voice cheered me in my solitude. Alone I encoun- 
tered all the host of demoniac forms which crowded my 
chamber. No one witnessed my agonies, or counted my 
woes, and yet I recovered; how, still remains a mystery to 
myself, and still more mysterious was the fact of my con- 
cealing my sufferings from every mortal eye. 

In about a week, I gained, in a great degree, the mastery 
over my accursed appetite; but the strife had made me 
dreadfully weak. Gradually my health improved, my 
spirits recovered, and I ceased to despair. Once more was 
I enabled to crawl into the sunshine ; but, 1 how changed. 
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Wan cheeks and hollow eyes, feeble Umbs, and almost 
powerless hands, plainly enough indicated that, between 
me and death, there had indeed been but a step. 

A great change now took place in my condition for (he 
better, and it appeared likely enough that the anticipations 
of my friend, Mr. Stratton, who induced me to sign the 
pledge, as to my becoming once more a respectable man, 
were about to be realized. For a long period, of late, I 
had ceased to take any care with respect to my personal 
appearance, for the intemperate man is seldom neat; but I 
now began to feel a little more pride on this head, and en- 
deavored to m^ke my scanty wardrobe appear to the best 
advantage. I also applied myself more diligently to busi- 
ness, and became enabled to purchase articles which I had 
long needed, and assume a more respectable appearance. 
Unfortunately, however, work soon began to slacken, and 
my circumstances, in consequence, were but poor. 

I, genera-Uy, regularly attended the weekly temperance 
meetings, and my case being well known, I was at length 
invited to speak on the subject After some hesitation, I 
consented to do so, and addressed an audfence for about 
fifteen minutes, stating what my course had been, and what 
temperance had effected for me, and also expressing my 
firm determination to adhere to the total abstinence pledge. 
I well remember the individual who first engaged mo for a 
regular speech. It was a good man, and devoted friend of 
the cause, Mr. Hiram Fowler, of Upton. He heard my 
address at one of the temperance meetings, and thinking I 
should do good, was very anxious to secure my humble 
services. 

One afternoon, not long after I joined the sodety, a gen- 
tleman invited me to speak on temperance, in the school- 
bouse, on Bnmcoat plain That evening I shall never 
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forget I was not, from scarcity of fands, enabled to pro- 
care fittiny habiliments in which to appear before a respect- 
able aadience, and so I was compelled to wear an old over- 
coat, which the state of my under clothing obliged me to 
button closely up to my chin. The place assigned to me was 
very near a large and well-heated stove. As I spoke, I grew 
warm, and after using a little exertion, the heat became so 
msufferable, that I was drenched in perspiration. My situ- 
ation was ludicrous in the extreme. I could not, in con- 
sequence of the crowd, retreat from the tremendous fire, 
.and unbuttoning my coat was out of the question alto- 
gether. What with the warmth imparted by my subject, 
and that which proceeded from the stove, I was fairly be- 
tween two fires. When I had done my speech, I was all 
but done myself, for my body contained a greater quantity 
of caloric than it had ever possessed before or since. I 
question whether Monsieur Chabert, the fire king, was ever 
subjected to a more * fiery trial.' 

Not long after this, it began to be whispered about that I 
had some talents for public speaking ; and my career, as an 
intemperate man, having been notorious, a little curiosity 
as to my addresses was excited. I was invited to visit Mil- 
bury, and deliver an address there. I went, in company 
with Doctor Hunting, of Worcester. Mr. Van Wagner, 
better known, perhaps, as the Poughkeepsie blacksmith, 
was also to speak. I spoke, for the first time, from a pulpit 
at this place ; and my address, which was listened to very 
attentively, occupied about a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes. At this time, nothing was farther from my in- 
tentions than becoming a public speaker. In my wildest 
flights, I never dreamed of this. I can sincerely say that 
I was urged to give these early addresses solely by a hope 
that good, through my instrumentality, might be done to 
the temperance cause, t-o which I owed my redemption. 
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plain, where I had before spoken ; when, on the 26th of 
December, 1842, Dr. EendaU, of Stiriing, anplied for some 
person to deliver a temperance address. I was recommend- 
ed as a suitable person, and went with him, occupying the 
whole of the evening, for the first time. Mr. Van Wagner 
spoke the next night, and I was detained until the Sunday 
morning. On my return to Worcester, I foimd that several 
applications for my services had been made from other 
towns. Mr. Genery Twichell was desirous that I should go 
with him to Barre, where a New Tear's Day celebration, or 
temperance jubilee, consisting of singing and addresses, was 
to be held. In compliance with Mr. Twichell's wish, I 
attended the anniversary, and felt much gratification ) after 
which I again returned to Worcester. 

I now, finding that my engagements were increasing 
fast, applied to my employers for leave of absence for a 
week or two, in order to enable me to perform them. The 
required permission I obtained. When I went away, I left 
a pile of Bibles on my bench unfinished, promising to finish 
them on my return ; but unforeseen circumstances occurred, 
ind I never returned to complete them. 

My time was now almost entirely employed in lecturing 
on the temperance cause; and, as good appeared to be 
effected by my labors, I was encouraged to proceed. I 
visited, about this time, in succession, the towns of Grafton, 
Webster, Leicester, Milbury, West Boylston, Berlin, Bol- 
ton, Upton, Hopkinton, and Mendon, together with many 
other places in Worcester county, the names of whitih it is 
not necessary to record. My audiences gradually in- 
creased in numbers, and, as I acquired more confidence m 
speaking, my labors were rendered the more useful and 
acceptable. 

I must now refer to a circumstance which occurred about 
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five months after I signed the pledge, and which cansed in- 
finite pain to myself, and uneasiness to the friends of the 
canse. I allude to a fact, notorious at the time — my vio- 
lation of the pledge. This narrative purports to be a veri- 
table record of my history, and God forbid that I should 
conceal or misstate any material circumstance connected 
with it If the former portion of this Autobiography be 
calculated to operate as a warning against the use of alco- 
holic liquors, the event which I am now about to record 
may not be without its use, in convincing many who have 
flung away the maddening draught, that they need a strength, 
not their own, to enable them to adhere to the vows they 
make. Well, and wisely, has it been said by the inspired 
penman, * Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
he fall ; ' for unassisted human strength is utterly unable to 
afford adequate support in the hour of weakness or tempt- 
ation. We are only so far safe when wo depend on a 
mightier arm than our own for support. Our very strength 
lies in our sense of weakness, and this was to be demon- 
strated in my experience. 

I had known all the misery which intoxication produces, 
and, remembering it, could fervently offer up a prayer, such 
as the following, which, although first breathed by other 
lips than mine, aptly expressed my feelings : — 

* Almighty God, if it be thy will that man should 
suffer, whatever seemcth good in thy sight impose on 
me. Let the bread of affliction be given me to eat Take 
from me the friends of my confidence. Let the cold hut of 
poverty be my dwelling-place, and the wasting hand of dis- 
ease inflict its painful torments. Let me sow in the whirl- 
wind, and reap in the storm. Let those have me in de- 
rision who are younger than I. Let the passing away of 
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my welfare be like the fleeting of a cloud, and the shouts of 
my enemies be like the rushing of waters. When J an- 
ticipate good, let evil annoy me; when I look for light, let 
darkness come upon me. Let the terrors of death be ever 
before me. Do all this, but save me, merciful God, saye 
me from the fate of a Drunkard. Amen.' 



I loved the temperance pledge. No one could value it 
more than I ; for, standing, as I did, a redeemed man, en- 
abled to hold up my head in society, I owed every thing to 
it Painful as I said this event of my life was in the act, 
and humiliating in the contemplation, I proceed to state 
every particular respecting it 

I was, at this time, delivering addresses in the town of 
Charlton, Worcester county. Laboring so indcfatigably, 
and indeed unceasingly, almost immediately, and for some 
time, after suddenly breaking off the use of a stimulus to 
which I had been accustomed for years, I became very 
weak in health; and, being of an extremely nervous tem- 
perament, I suffered much more than I otherwise should 
have done. I had an almost constant hsemorrhage from 
my stomach, and gradually became so excited, and ner- 
vously irritable, that I entirely lost my appetite, and could 
neither eat nor sleep. The engagements that I had made at 
Charlton came to a termination on Fast day, and in order 
to prepare for an address the next evening at Sutton, that 
town being the next on my list of appointments (number- 
ing now more than thirty in succession), 1 returned to Wor- 
cester. Whilst there, and on my way there from Chariton, 
I felt sensations to which I had before been a stranger. It 
was a most distressing feeling, but one imp^ ssible to define. 
It will be remembered that, in a former page, I have given 

an «ccount of an accident which I received when a boy 

p 
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my head haying been wounded bv a spade. In th^ neighbor* 
hood of this old injury I experienced considerable pain. A 
restlessness, too, accompanied these symptoms, for which I 
could not account, and which I could not by any effort 
subdue. It was noticed, with some uneasiness, by my 
friends, that I acted and talked very strangely; but I was 
not at all conscious that, in my every day habits, there was 
any thing to excite or attract more than ordinary attention. 

I boarded with a Mrs. Chamberlain, as good, kind, and 
considerate a woman as I ever knew. She observed my 
illness, and strongly urged me to remain at home, and go 
to bed. But T was in so nervous a state, that to remain 
still for five minutes together was a thing utterly impossible. 
I could neither sit in one position long, or remain standing; 
and this restless feeling was tar more distressing to myself 
than can be imagined by those who have not suffered in a 
similar way. It appeared to me that I must bo going some- 
where^ I knew not, and cared not whither, but there was a 
certain impulsive feeling which I could not restrain, any 
more than an automaton can remain motionless when its 
machinery is wound up. I left Mrs. Chamberlain's house, 
much against her wish, saying I should return shortly, and 
intending to do so ; but when I had wandered about for a 
little time, I heard the fifteen-minute bell, at the depot, an- 
nounce that the train was about to start for Boston, and 
almost without thinking of what I was about to do, I pro- 
ceeded to the station, entered the cars, and, without any 
earthly aim or object, set out for Boston ; all I felt was an 
irresistible inclination to move on, I cared not where. 

Several gentlemen, into whose company I fell, noticed 
the extreme strangeness of my deportment and conversa- 
tion whilst in the cars. On arriving in Boston, I strolled 
for some time about the streets, uncertain how to employ 
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or amuse myself. Eyening drew on, and it occurred to me 
that I might disdpate my melancholy, and quiet myself 
down, by going to the theatre j I resolved to pursue this 
course, and accordingly entered the playhouse. I had not 
been there long before I fell in with some old companions^ 
with whom I had been intimate many years before. We 
talked together of old times ; and, at last, observing my 
manner, and noticing that I talked strangely and incohe- 
rently, they inquired what ailed me. I told them that I felt 
as if I wanted to move on, that move on I must, but cared 
not whither, — in fact that I was very ilL After being 
pressed to accompany them and take some oystei's, I con- 
sented, and we all repaired to an oyster-room. It was 
during the time of taking this refreshment that a glass of 
wine or brandy was offered me. Without thought, I drani 
it off. And then, suddenly, the terrible thought flashed 
across my mind that I had violated my pledge. The 
horror I felt at the moment, it would be impossible for me 
to describe. Ruin, inevitable ruin, stared me in the face. By 
one rash and inconsiderate act, I had undone the work of 
months, betrayed the confidence reposed in me by friends, 
and blasted every hope for the future. To say that I felt 
miserable, would only give a faint idea of my state. For 
five months I- had battled with my enemy, and defied him 
when he appeared armed with all his terrors ; but now, when 
I fondly fancied him a conquered foe, and had sung in the 
broad face of day my paeans of victory, to hundreds and 
thousands of listeners, he had craftily wrought my downfall 
I was like some bark, 

* Which stood the storm when winds were rongli, 
But in a sunny hour, fell off; 
Like ships that have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquillity.' 
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My accnrsei appetite, too, which I deemed eradicated, i 
found had only slept; the single glass I'had taken roused 
my powerful and now successful enemy. I aigued witb 
myself that as I had made one false step, matters could no* 
be made worse by taking a few more. So, yielding to 
temptation, I swallowed three or four more potations, and 
slept that night at the hoteL With the morning reflection 
came; and fearful, indeed, appeared to me my situation 
Without drinking again, I started in the cars for New 
buryport, painfully feeling but not exhibiting any signs of 
having indulged in the intemperate cup on the previous 
evening. At Newburyport an unlooked for trial awaited 
me, — I was invited to speak for the temperance society 
there. I felt that I had no claim now to be heard, although 
I bitterly repented my retrograde movement; but at length 
I consented to speak, and did so, both on the Sunday and the 
following Monday. To Worcester I dreaded returning, so 
agonized was I in mind. It was there I came forward as a 
redeemed drunkard, had there, time and again, solemnly 
vowed that the intoxicating cup should never press my lips 
again, had there been received by the kind and the good 
with open arms, and encouraged to proceed ; but, alas ! how 
had I fallen ! and with what countenance could I meet those 
to whose respect and sympathy I felt I had now no longer 
claim? 

I returned, in consequence of entertaining such sentiments 
as these, again to Boston, there intending^ to itemain until I 
should decide as to what my futurd ccmrse should be. I 
became faint, hungry, and sick ; and my heart remained *ill 
at ease.' Again I drank, although not to excess, and at 
length resolved, at all hazar^s^ Uy return to Worcester, 
which place I reached on "Saturday, where, as might be 
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expected from mj conduct previoos to leaying, my frienctt 
were very much alarmed at mj absence. 

On my arrival home, I immediately sent for my fnen<1 
Mr. Jesse W. Goodrich, the same gentleman, it will be re- 
membered, who kindly invited me to call on him the day 
after I signed the pledge. I also sent for Dr. Hunting, who 
liad greatly interested himself in my welfare. When these 
gentlemen came to see me, I at once made them acc^uainted 
with what had transpired in Boston, and my violation of 
the pledge, and then expressed to them my determination 
to leave the town, county, and State, never more to return 
to it I then re-signed the pledge, and commenced packing 
up my books and clothes, with the full determination of 
leaving Worcester the following Monday. 

My friends, who did not desert me, even in these dark 
hours of my existence, again rallied round me, and per- 
suaded me to remain, in order to attend the temperance 
meeting on the Monday I had fixed as the day of my de- 
parture. My candid statement had, in a measure, revived 
their confidence in me. In accordance with their desires, 
I did remain, and went, at the time mentioned, to the upper 
Town Hall, where a very large audience was assembled, 
who appeared to feel a great interest in the proceedings. I 
was almost broken-hearted, and felt as if I were insane: 
but I humbly trust that I sincerely repented of the false 
step Ihad taken, and, cheered by the considerate kindness 
of my friends, I determined, God helping me, to be more 
than ever an uncompromising foe to alcohol. 

As this portion of my history is of some importance, I 
shall, instead of entering into any detailed description of 
the meeting I have just spoken of myself, quote in this 
place the report of the proceedings which appeared at the 
time in the public journals. 
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The following ardde appeared in fhe * Cataract and 
Washingtonian:' — 



*Mr. John B. Gongh, as soon as he was known to he in 
the hall, was called for in all directions, and receiyed in a 
manner which showed the true spirit of Washingtonian 
sympathy, kindness, and charity, to be still predominant in 
the bosom of this great Washingtonian fraternity. Peeble 
in health, and with an utterance half choked by the inten- 
sity of his feelings, he briefly alluded to, and promptly aO' 
knowledged his late misfortune, saying that he Aod, within 
a few days past, deemed himself a crushed and a ruined 
man ; but that the enemies of the great cause he had at- 
tempted to advocate need not rejoice. That he had rallied, 
had re-signed the pledge, and then felt, and should proye 
himself, a more uncompromising foe to alcx)hol than he had 
eyer been before ; and, after inyoking, in tones that came 
from and went to the heart, the blessing of Heaven upon his 
friends, this society, and the cause, attended by his phy- 
sician and some friends, retired from the hall, subdued, 
even to tears, by the trying ordeal through which he had 
been passing.* 

The following is extracted from a more extended report 
in the same journal : — 

* The Washingtonian Society of Westboro' met at the 
Town Hall, on Thursday evening, April 20, 1843. The 
haU was full to overflowing. The meeting was called to 
order by the President of the Society, and opened with 
prayer by the Rev. Mr. Harvey ; after which the President 
introduced Mr. J. B. Gough, the well-known, eloquent, and 
successful advocate of temperance, who, in a very feeling 
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«nd appropriate manner, stated that, within a short time, 
he had broken his pledge, but he had sigpied it again, again 
risen up to combat King Alcohol, and that he appeared 
before them the nncompromising foe to alcohol in all its 
forms, willing to deyote all the energies of his body and 
mind to the noble cause of temperance j and, with all ha 
mility, threw himself npon the kindness of his friends, stat- 
ing it was for them to say whether or not he should pro- 
ceed, and have their kindness and support, when the follow- 
ing resolutions were offered, and unanimously adopted, 
ahnost by acclamation : — 

* " Reuivedt That as intemperance is the cause of most of 
the misery and suffering that affect our fellow-men, drying 
up and poisoning the streams of domestic happiness, it is 
therefore our imperative duty to exert our united efforts 
against the monster, and stand, shoulder to shoulder, until 
the evil is banished from the land. 

^^ Resolved, That we mgniy appreciate the former ser- 
vices of Mr. J. B. Gough. as a Washingtonian lecturer, and, 
notwithstanding the unhappy circumstances whicn nave 
lately occurred, we do most cordially greet him in the 
Washingtonian spirit of kindness and sympathy, and most 
cheerfully do we give him our countenance and support in 
the glorious cause of temperance." 

* Mr. Gough again rose, evidently much embarrassed, and 
was received by the audience with decided marks of appro- 
bation. He stated, that to be thus received was more than 
he felt able to bear. Scorn and contumely he should be 
enabled to endure, bat to kindness he had not always been 
accustomed, and he was completely unmanned. Recover- 
ing his self-possession, he went on, and most eloquently 
warned all, particularly the young men, who had become 
Washingtonians, to abandon their old asaodateSf and not place 
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themselvefl m the way of temptation. He portniyed, m most 
glowing colors, the criminality of those who endeavor, 
whatever may be their motive, to induce any one to violate 
his pledge, leaving them to their own consciences and 
their God. After holding the undivided attention of his 
audience for near an hour, he concluded with a most power- 
ful appeal to all to come out and sign the pledge, hoping that 
no one would offer as an excuse, that the speaker had violated 
his, but come out, and, each and all, give their support to a 
cause which is worthy of the best effort of our powers.* 



A similar resolution was passed at Sutton 
follows : — 



It was as 



' Beaolved, That we deeply sympathize with Mr. Gough 
In his misfortune, in having violated his pledge, and heartily 
express our satisfaction with his apology, and highly ap- 
prove of his determination to continue his labors in the 
temperance cause.' 

Never shall I forget the kindness shown me at this 
time by my friends, amongst whom I would especially 
mention Mr. Goodrich, Dr. Hunting, and Mr. George M. 
Rice, of Worcester.* It would be impossible for me to 
enumerate here all from whom I received the most con- 
siderate attentions, but they are not forgotten by me, and 
never will be. 

Although freely and fully forgiven by the Society, 1 
still felt keenly on the subject of my lapse ; but my inten- 



^ Although by the generosity of my friends I was kindly forgiven, 
yet by some few I was, and still am, regarded in no very favorable 
light. I regret this, but do not blame them for not recognizing me 
on the true Washingtonian principles ; they have my good will and 
wishes, whatever may be their disposition towards me. 
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tion of leaying the town was not canied into effect ; as mj 
firiends, one and all, nrging me to remain, I felt it my du^ 
to accede to their wishes. I was waited upon in Worces- 
ter bj Mr. Ellsworth Childs, of Westborongh, with a re- 
quest from the good friends of that place t^ I should 
▼isit them, and I felt it to be a duty to go to the different 
towns where I had. made engagements, and to which I 
had been reinvited, freely and frankly to confess the cir- 
cumstances which led me to break my appointments, and 
solicit their forgiveness, which was willingly accorded in 
every case. 

I trust that I now had a full sense of my own insuffi- 
ciency to keep myself from sinking. Hitherto I had relied 
too implicitly on my own strength for^ support, and my 
utter weakness had been painfully exemplified in my vio- 
lation of a sacred promise. It was a humiliating blow, but 
it taught me that I derived my strength from on high, and 
that when He withdrew it I was utterly powerless to think 
of myself any good thing. Whatever my future situation 
in life may be, I hope ever to possess a strong sense of my 
utter weakness, and cherish a humble dependence on Him 
who is able to keep me from falling, and render my labors 
honorable and useful. 

This account of my violation of the pledge will, I doubt 
not, be entirely new to many of my readers, although in 
my own neighborhood the fact was notorious enough. It 
is my earnest wish to send forth this narrative to the world 
in as complete and perfect a manner as practicable ; omit- 
ting nothing, nor adding to any thing, so that it may be as 
faithful a record of my life as can be presented. I have 
not shrunk from depicting the dark days of my life, be- 
cause I wished to warn my fellow-men against the wine- 
cup, and to strip the false and fading flowers from the 
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manacles which amnse the inebriate whilst they cripple 
nis energies ; and in referring, as I shall have occacnon to 
do, in the remaining pages, to the time since the dark pall 
was lifted up, I trust, forever, and hope's brilliant star shed 
on me its lustre, I hope I shall not be deemed egotistical — 
than this nothing can be more foreign to my views and senti- 
ments. My readers must take the picture as it is, re- 
membering that I have not adopted the style of any acad- 
emy or school, but endeavored to present to the mind's 
eye a graphic delineation of what may be often met with in 
onr daily paths •— a painting of human nature fbom ths 

LIFE. 
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BY JOHN B. GOUGH. 



PART THIRD 

With the exception of about three or four weeks of the 
Bnmmer of 1843, 1 have labored since that year in behalf 
of the temperance cause, haying, I trust, sought and ob- 
tained assistance from on High, and rested all mj hopes 
for success on the right foundation. 

The sphere of my operations soon became extended, an4 
I deliyered lectures in the counties of Worcester, Norfolk, 
Middlesex, and sometimes in the border towns of Con- 
necticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, and as far as Proyi- 
dence, Rhode Island. During this period I had receiyed 
repeated inyitations from a gentleman well known in Bos- 
ton, Moses Grant, Esq., to go to that city and dcliyer ad- 
dresses there. I felt, howeyer, no disposition to accept his 
offer at this time ; but sometime afterward, on the 2dd of 
August, 1843, happening to be at a celebration at the yillage 
of Hopkinton, Massachusetts, Mr. Grant came to me and 
requested a sight of my book of appointments. I showed 
him what he required, and he immediately placed his finger 
on the sixteenth, twenty-first, twenty-second, and twenty - 
third days of September, and told me I must consider 
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myself engaged by him for those days. Mr. Grant then 
very kindly told me to come to his house, and divest my- 
self of all fear, for a good opportunity should be given me. 
I accordingly agreed with Mr. Grant to visit Boston, and 
on Saturday, the sixteenth of September, proceeded to that 
dty, and went at once to Mr. Grant's house, where I was 
veiy kindly received. 

I felt rather apprehensive m view of speaking in Boston, 
for I had heard it spoken of as the modem Athens, and 
knew that as to intelligence it stood very high amongst the 
cities of the Union. It was of no use, however, to look 
back ; and as I was announced to speak that same evening 
at the Tremont Chapel, under the Museum, I determined 
to pluck up my courage. As I walked towards the Chapel 
I really felt half inclined to run away. On entering the 
house I found it about half full. I had frequently stood up 
before much larger audiences, but I never experienced so 
much hesitation and nervous sensibility as then. My 
courage, like that of Bob Acres, seemed to be oozing out at 
the palms of my hands, and my heart palpitated with ap- 
prehension. But I managed to get through the ordeal, for 
such in reality it was, without my trepidation having been 
much observed. 

On the four next following days I spoke at Boxbury, and 
on the twenty-first I delivered an address again in Boston, 
at the Rev. Mr. Tumbull's church, in Harrison avenue. 
On each of the two next days I spoke in Marlboro* Chapel; 
although I had heard much of temperance meetuigs being 
freqmotly held there, I had never seen them. On ihe first 
night I spoke there it was about half full, and on the next 
the audience filled the building. 

I then left Boston, and travelled through the various 
towns in the vicinity, delivering addresses, until the follow- 
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ing third of NoTember, when I retomed to the city, and 
spoke three or four times at Marlboro' Chapel, and, on five 
or six occasions, at the Odeon. I felt some diffidence about 
speaking at the latter place, fearing it was too large for me, 
but, to my surprise, on Sunday night it was very full, and 
on the Monday evening crowded to excess. This reception 
encouraged me, and I continued to give addresses in Boston, 
with very few exceptions, until the second of December 
when I went to Portland, Maine, and again returned to 
Boston, speaking in the course of the month, sometimes for 
the Washingtonians, and at others for the Ladies' Benevo- 
lent Society, but principally under the direction of my 
friend, Deacon Grant, and the Boston Temperance Society, 
then under the judicious management of that gentleman, 
who acted and still acts as its President Mv services were 
now in requisition at Concord, N. H., New Bedford, Nashua, 
Gloucester, Marblehead, Rockport; and I made a trip into 
the Old Colony of Plymouth, where the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed, and visited also the towns of Newburyport, Newport, 
R. I^ and many other places, returning occasionally to th« 
dty, and speaking to large audiences there. 

I was married at Worcester, on the 24th of November, 
1843, by the Rev. Mr. Smally, a gentleman who, from the 
first, had been my friend. After this, I went to reside at 
Roxbury, where we boarded ^vith Mrs. Fuller, a warm- 
hearted Washingtonian, one ever ready to assist the re- 
formed man ; in consequence of which, her house somewhat 
ixisembled a hospital, or place of refuge for the destitute. 
Mrs. Fuller evinced her love to the cause, by often being 
out of pocket, through her endeavors to promote it 

Through Deacon Grant and other gentlemen, I received 
applications for my services from the cities of New York, 
Philadelphia, Richmond, Ya., Charleston, S. C, Cincinnati, 
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Bangor, and many other distant places. After matoic 
consideration, it was decided by my friends that I should 
first visit New York, accompanied by Deacon Grant, as the 
anniversary of the American Temperance Union was to be 
held in that city. We left Boston on the 8th of May, 1844, 
and I delivered an address in New York at the anniversary 
on the ninth ; and on the tenth and twelfth of the same 
month I spoke in two of the churches. I also paid a visit 
to Newark and to the city of Brooklyn, and on the 16th of 
May started for Philadelphia, in which city, although ar- 
rangements had been made for my speaking, it was not 
deemed advisable to hold meetings, in consequence of the 
riots which had recently occurred there. I then proceeded 
to Baltimore, in which city I spoke for five nights \ thence 
I went to Washington, where I delivered addresses in the 
morning and evening, and, returning, gave four lectures in 
Philadelphia, and two in New York. Whilst proceeding 
to Boston, in order to be present at the grand temperance 
celebration on the thirtieth of May, I delivered an address 
on board the steamer Massachusetts, in company with Dr. 
Patton, the Kev. John Marsh, and many other friends of 
the cause. 

Before I allude to the magnificent demonstration, just 
referred to, I would mention, that Ihave received several 
testimonials of the approbation and good-will of kind 
friends. Let it be perfectly understood, that I do not 
make any mention of them from a feeling of pride, or in a 
spirit of self-satisfied egotisnu It is rather in acknowledg- 
ment of the kindness of the respected donors that I take 
any notice of these mementos here. I extract the following 
from the Boston Bee: — 

*The exercises at the Tremont Temple, on Thursday 
evening, on occasion of Mr. Gough's farewell address^ 
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[previons to leaving "with Deacon Grant for FhiLdelphia,] 
were highly interesting, and attended by a large audience. 
The singing by the Euterpeans, Quartette Club, and 
others, was excellent, and Mr. Gough*s address exceeded in 
interest all his former efforts. An elegant silver medal was 
presented to Mr. Gough, accompanied by some eloquent 
remarks by the Rev. E. H. Chapin, which called forth from 
Mr. Gough an off-hand expression of gratitude, sincere, 
warm, and gushing. We have been favored with an in- 
spection of the medal which is certainly very beautiful 
The workmanship is equal to any thing of the kind we 
ever saw, and was executed by Dennison, Adams & Co., 
67 Washington street On one side of the medal are the 
following words : — 

PRESENTED 

TO 

JOHN B. GOUGH, 

BT THB 

BOSTON QUARTETTE CLUB, 

AT THB 

TREMONT TEMPLE, 
May 2, 1844. 

On the reverse is a fountain playing from a shell, beneath 
which is inscribed, 

*Thk Fountain op Life.' 

This is enclosed with very tastefully designed and executed 
scroll-work, and around the edge is engraved the names of 
the donors, 

F. A- Ltdston, W. H. Burbeck, 

S. P. CuRRiEB, J. B. IIector.' 

The edge of the medal is massive, and elegantly chased. 
Its value we presume to be somewhere between fifteen and 
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twenty dollars intrinsicallj, bnt we cannot calculate its 
worth to the recipient, who has so well deserved such a 
compliment by his untiring and successful efforts in the 
cause of temperance.' 

I returned to Boston early on the morning of the SOth 
of May, Mr. Samuel A. Walker having made arrangements 
for me to take a part in the exercises of the day, — a day 
which will long be remembered as one of the most interest- 
ing that ever occurred in the capital of Massachusetts. To 
my great surprise, I found on my arrival, that a barouche 
and four white horses had been prepared to convey me into 
the city. I experienced immense difficulty in getting to 
the State House, so dense was the crowd of persons in the 
various streets ; and the whole population of the city, seemed 
almost to a man, to have risen up and hailed the celebration 
of the Genius of Temperance. 

It was a brilliant day, in the most beautiful of the 
months ; and all heaven and earth seemed to conspire in 
order to do honor to a cause whose object was the promo- 
tion of the happiness of God's creatures. The sun shone 
from a sky of cloudless azure, and the young May flowers 
rejoiced in his beams. The river sparkled as it flowed 
along, bearing on its broad bosom majestic barks, decorated, 
from trucks to main-chains, with gay flags and streamers. 
Every now and then, a light cloud of white smoke would 
float upward, and then the thunder of cannonading would 
reverberate amongst the distant hills. Music sent forth its 
glad tones upon the air, and as one band ceased its meloay, 
another and another would burst forth, until the whole air 
was vocal with sweet sounds. 

The city was dressed in gay attire, as we may snpp^.e 
Venice was clad in her bright and palmy days. The shops 
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were closed, for innocent pleasure mled in the marts of 
commerce for a few short hoars. The Custom House 
uoors no more aiforded egress and ingress to the busy sons 
ol Q-affic; and at the banks was heard no silver sounds pro- 
ceeding from the money-changers. The counting-house 
was soil, for the merchant and his clerks had closed Jie 
leager, and determined to balance accounts with temper- 
ance for once in the year, at least. From many -a warehouse 
wmdow, high up, hung gayly-colored fancy goods *. and in 
some streets, lines of banners stretched across the streets 
from end to end, and hundreds of emblematic bottles were 
displayed, suspended, bottom upward, from lines, with the 
corks out 

From every window which commanded a view of the 
procession, gazed hundreds of old and young, grave and 
gay. Those in Washington street were crowded with 
ladies ; and never did brighter eyes rest on a fairer seen 
than was presented to the view that day. It was a grea 
day for the women. 

Yes; for the women! They were more interested ir 
such a demonstration than at first glance might be sup . 
posed. If ever an angel conveyed to them * good tidings, 
surely it must have been the heavenly visitant who bore 
temperance to their homes. Weak, delicate women may 
well bless a cause so pregnant with household blessings 
and domestic affections. How many bright eyes have 
grown dim, and light hearts heavy, and delicate frames 
bowed down to the dust — and what young hopes have 
been blighted, and strong affections crushed, and fair pro^ 
pects blasted, during the absence of temperance from the 
hearthside. Ay, that hearth itself has become a desolate 
place, a domestic desert, barren and unprofitable; for, 
where the mother sang to her girl, and the father proudly 
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gazed on his boy — where hnsband and wife 'took sweet 
counsel together,' and sister and mother formed the social 
ring, scarcely a link of the shivered chain is left to tell 
where happiness once had been. Families become scattered 
whenever intemperance plants his bnming foot on the 
threshold, and that which was once— 

* A little heaven below,* 

a sanctuary from the toil and turmoil of this working day 
world, becomes but a cage of unclean birds — a very Pan- 
demonium. Home ! the magic of that word is dispelled for- 
ever, and they who dwelt under the family roof tree — 

* Who grew in beauty, side by side, 
Who filled one house with glee. 
From each are severed far and wide, 
By stream, and mount, and sea.' 

O I has not woman reason to bless the temperance cause * 
But to the procession ; for, as no record of it, except the 
ephemeral reports of the newspapers, exists, I have been 
induced to notice it here. 

I had witnessed many great gatherings, of various de- 
scriptions ; but none ever affected me as this did. I could 
scarcely speak, and to describe my feelings would be im- 
possible. Such a day I never, in my most sanguine dreams, 
imagined would have dawned on earth. 

On it came, a dense, gayly-adomed, moving multitude, 
all in perfect order — every eye beaming with gladness, 
and every lip wreathed with smiles. The Boston Brigade 
Band came first, pealing forth strains of triumphant musi?. 
The Washington Light Infantry, clad in the trappings of 
war, next marched to celebrate the peaceful triumphs o' 
temperance : and then a magnificent prize-banier dispiayeC 
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its gorgeous folds to the bi'eeze. [This flag was after- 
warr^s awarded, by Moses Kimball, Esq., of the Museum 
t^ the county having the largest number in the procession 
according to its population.] 

Then came a four-horse barouche, with two marshals, 
one on either side, in which was that truly great and good 
man, Grovemor Briggs, the President of the day, accom- 
panied by the President of the Washingtonian Tempe* 
ranee Society. High as was his situation as Governor oi 
the Bay State, never stood he in a prouder position than on 
that day. O ! it was a noble thing, to see one who posses- 
sed such influence, exerting it in so noble a cause, and 
there, by his presence, encouraging the progress of a re- 
form, the blessings resulting from which will only be knoAvn 
in that day when all secrets shall be revealed. A far 
nobler and more imposing sight was it than fields of martial 
glory could ever exhibit — fields where heroes stood, and 
received their laurels of triumph. The Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts headed an army, which only pressed on to 
achieve bloodless victories, and proclaim * peace on earth. 
Such men constitute the true nobility. Universal benevo- 
lence is emblazoned on their escutcheons. The happiness 
of mankind, temporal and eternal, form their mottoes ; and 
the gratitude and admiration of their kind, the rich seals 
to their patents of nobility. 

In the carriage witli the Governor were the Rev. John 
Marsh, W. K Mitchell, and Wm. R Stacy, Esq. The 
Vice-President of the day came next, and then followed 
a Reverend band of men, who, whilst they labored in their 
vocation for the interests of religion, acknowledged tem- 
perance as its handmaid. A large band of invited guests 
then formed its portion of the procession. 

Next came the different societies of Suffolk county, with 
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banners streaming in the air, and music pealing from the 
Wusmngtonian Temperance Band, who honored the pro- 
ceedmgs of the day by appearing for the first time in a new 
and splendid unilbrm. The band preceded the Parent Wash 
ingtoman Total Abstinence Society, which was incorpor 
ated with the North End Temperance Association, the 
West Boston Hancock Washingtonian Temperance 
Society, and the Fort Hill Washingtonian Temperance 
Society. After these came, in long and noble array, the 
Boston Temperance Society. Then, the South Boston 
Washington Total Abstinence Society. This body 
having conspicuously in their midst a Well of pure cold 
water, drawn by horses. The Chelsea Temperance Union 
next made its cheerful appearance ; and then the St. Ma- 
ry's Temperance Society, and the South End Washing- 
tonian Benevolent Total Abstinence Society, preceded by 
the magnificent Band of the United States ship of the line 
Ohio. The Boston Marine Total Abstinence Society next 
followed, composed of hale, joyous-looking tars, who be- 
lied in appearance the assertion that grog was necessary 
for sailors. These bore in their ranks a splendid model 
of the United States Frigate Constitution, behind which 
came the crew of the United States ship Ohio. 

That interesting body, the Boston Young Men's Total 
Abstinence Society, together with the West Boston Young 
Men's Total Abstinence Society, marched proudly on, fol- 
lowed by the Hibernian Total Abstinence Society. The 
Father Mathew Total Abstinence Society, the South Bos- 
ton Catholic Total Abstinence Society, the South End 
Young M^n's Benevolent Total Abstinence Society, the 
North End Youth's Total Abstinence Society ; and then 
came a joyous band of children, forming the South End 
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Cold Water Anny, and another legion of little ones-* the 
Cold Water Army from Fort HilL 

A pleasant sight it was -^ that array of children, as with 
tiny feet they marched along the crowded streets, looking 
np to the vast multitude who gazed on them, with spark- 
ling eyes, and delighted smiles. Some were there who had 
once known the misery of having a drunken parent; who 
had long heen strangers to the kind word and approving 
smile, but who now felt all the blessed influences which 
temperance spread around. And happily the little tilings 
trooped on, waving mimic banners, and shouting for very 
joy. Some had fathers and brothers in that long line of 
procession, who never saw their little darlings so happy 
before. ! it was a happy sight 

This Cold Water Army had a leader, who ably 

* Marshalled them the way that they should go.* 

It was Deacon Ghunt, the friend of children. He had not, 
like many commanders of great armies, cannon at his 
beck, and bayonets to perform his bidding. He did not 
issue bulletins or general orders; but he was well sup- 
plied (as, by the way, he generally is, with tracts, and 
pamphlets, and handbills, in such vast and incredible 
numbers, all on the subject of temperance,* that it is al- 
most a mystery how he stows them away in his many 
pockets. Look at him, now that he is wound up to a 
pitch of enthusiasm, seldom equalled, and which it would 
seem never can be surpassed, waving, not a marshaU's 
bacon, but a beaver hat, the capacious interior of which. 
Has, Dy an ingenioxis jevice, been converted into a teetotal 
uorary — a drculating one too, for see how the printed 
sneets are flying in all directions! Hurrah! shout the 
children in ecstasy — all of them are delighted and pleased 
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with Deacon Grant's care of and for them ; and as pleased 
and happy as any one of his little battalion is Deacon Grrant 
himself. 

The Fireman's Total Abstinence Association follow, 
as also other societies, according to the date of their form- 
ations. Glittering regalia announce the presence of the 
Independent Order of Bechabites, whilst londlj aronnd 
them the Proridence Brass Band echoes its exciting music. 
Following the band comes a delegation from Rhode 
Island ; then, another band of music ; then, a delegation 
from Maine, and embassies of peace from other States, 
which concludes the Suffolk county portion of the pro- 
cession. 

Middlesex sends forth its multitudes of total abstainers. 
Essex swells the triumphal throng, and the President and 
Vice-President of the County Temperance Society march 
in its midst. Worcester county is not behindhand — ^nor 
Hampshire — nor Hampden — nor Berkshire. Bristol 
county is up and doing, and, preceded by the New Bedford 
Brass Band, comes a Washingtonian whaleboat, on wheels, 
fully manned by stalwart looking fellows, who have taken 
up the harpoon of temperance with which to transfix the 
monster alcohol. Following Barnstable, Nantucket, and 
Duke's county, comes Norfolk, a small coxmty, &c., then 
the Boston Brass Band finely playing. The Boxbury 
Artillery form an escort, and the " different total absti- 
nence societies and associations of the coimty bring up 
the rear. 

It would be an idle thing to attempt a description or 
enumeration of the many deyices wfdch appeared on the 
banners and flags displayed in the procession, which con- 
sisted, at a moderate computation, of forty or fifty thou- 
sand persons. It was altogether a magnificent sight, and 
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one which had never been paralleled. I saw one man in 
the long line who called np emotions of thankful interest 
in my heart. Some time before, that person came to me 
at my honse in Boxbnry, a wretched, drunken, broken- 
down creature, and signed the pledge. When he had 
done so, the poor fellow clasped his hands, and said, ' O ! 
Mr. Gough, do you think I can keep it— do you think I 
shall be able to perform my promise ?' I assured him 
that he could, and he expressed his earnest intention to 
adhere to his pledge. I now saw that very man, with a 
firm step and a flash of honest pride in his eye, bearing 
aloft a mottoed banner. He was a free man, and rejoiced 
in his emancipation. O ! my heart thrilled with joy as I 
gazed, and knew and felt that hundreds such as he were 
joining in the festival of the day. Men who had been re- 
deemed from a worse than Egyptian thraldom, and were 
restored to their homes, to their families, and to society. 
As banner after banner, with their various mottoes, passed 
by me, my feelings were strung to an almost painful de- 
gree of tension ; for I remembered all the past, and could 
not help contrasting my present situation with what it had 
been. 

The good city of Boston never witnessed a prouder array 
in her streets than on that day. As the procession passed 
through the various streets, it was hailed with joyous ac- 
clamations ; and, in many places, bouquets and garlands of 
flowers were showered from the windows by their fiiir oc- 
cupants. When it arrived at the entrance to the spacious 
Common, the little great Cold Water Army filed off in two 
parallel lines, and between them went the long train of living 
beings to the place of appointment. 

The old Common was all alive that day ; from the dome 
of the State House floated the stars and stripes, the gorgeous 
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folds of the national flag appearing in fall relief against a 
sky of dazzling aznre. Banners appeared in every direc- 
tion, and the deep boom of the drum resounded from all 
quarters. Daring the intervals of music there was ilmost 
a Sabbath stillness, although from sixty to seventy thousand 
persons were present The most perfect order was pre- 
served, and nothing tended to mar the peaceful proceedings 
of the time. The mighty mass assembled around stands 
which had been erected on the Common, and a prayer 
having been oifered up, in which blessings were implored 
on the great cause of temperance, the united voices of the 
vast assemblage, a noble band of freemen, arose to heaven, 
in a shout of, * We 're a band of freemen 1 We 're a band 
of freemen 1 ' 

When the voices had ceased. Governor Briggs arose, and 
expressed in eloquent terms his high gratification at the 
spectacle before him ; such an one, he hesitated not to say, 
as had never been witnessed in the world before. His 
Excellency spoke for more than half an hour, and his 
remarks elicited loud and frequent plaudits. The Governor 
was followed by other speakers, whose addresses were 
listened to with deep interest It was a glorious thing to 
see men who stood in high places, and enjoying the con- 
.fidence of the wise and good, taking conspicuous parts in 
such proceedings ; and if angels ever rejoice over earthly 
scenes, surely it might have been whilst contemplating 
such a great moral spectacle. 

As I was much fa'tigued by my labors daring the past 
few weeks, I did not take any part in the proceedings of 
the day, at least in the open air. Indeed, I do not think I 
covid have spoken at that time ; my heart was too fulL An 
engagement, however, had been made for me to speak in 
the Tremont Temple in the evening, to which place an 
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admisBioii fee of twenty-flve cents was demanded, for the 
purpose of defiraying fzpenses. The house was filled to 
cyerflowing as soon as the doors were opened. The Ooy- 
emor, myself, and several oilers there deliyered addresses, 
which closed the exercises of the day. 

I cannot conclude this sketch of the proceedings of this 
memorable time without paying a passing and well- 
deserved tribute to the chief-marshal, Samuel A. Walker, 
Esq., who so efficiently superintended the complicated 
arrangements of the procession, and by his liberal expendi- 
ture conduced so much to its successful issue. From me, 
however, no commendation of one who has always been 
ready and willing to assist the cause of temperance, and 
who has frequently shown me personal kindness, is needed. 

Having concluded arrangements with the Bev. John 
Marsh, of New York, secretary of the Am. Temp. Union, 
to travel with him to various towns and States of the 
Union, and deliver temperance addresses ; after visiting Con- 
cord, Manchester, and Providence, we started, on the 24th 
of June, for western New York. I left Boston for Hudson 
on the 24th of Jxme, and remained absent until the follow- 
ing third of August, having had a delightful tour, during 
which I enjoyed the high gratification of seeing the Falls 
of Niagara ; which wonder of the world 1 wiU not venture 
to describe, for the very prudent reason that, as many have 
attempted to, and miserably Mled, it would be of little use 
for me to add one to the list of incapables in this respect. 

After my return to Boston, I spoke on Sunday, August 
4th, at the Tremont Temple ; and then, finding that my 
continued labours were somewhat exhausting my physical 
powers, which were not naturally of a powerful cast^ I 
rested for six days to recruit my energies. 

I now paid visits to several of the surrounding towns, until 
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the lltii of September, when I started again for Grardiner, 
Hallowell, Augusta, Bath, and !Q^uigor. At the latter 
place temperance prayer meetings were held, at which 
ministers of all denominations attended, and appeared to 
feel great interest in the welfare of the glorious cause. A 
blessing seemed to follow these exercises ; for, after I had 
delivered eleven addresses, seventeen hundred persons 
signed the total abstinence pledge. I shall never forget 
the many kindnesses I experienced from friends at Ba.ngor. 
Whilst there, I remained at the house of Mr. F. Temple 
Wheeler, who, together with his excellent and amiable 
lady, secured to me every comfort ; indeed, I do not re- 
member having spent a week so pleasantly in every respect 
since I have been labouring in the temperance cause, as at 
this place. I believe much profit resulted to the mission 
and myself from the visit to Bangor. I must not forget to 
add that Mr. William Dow, Mr. Duren, Mrs. Ingraham, 
and indeed a host of others, manifested a deep interest in 
my wel&.re and that of the great cause of which I am a 
humble advocate. 

At Bangor I was presented with an elegant annual. The 
following report I extract from a Bangor paper : — 
'Mb. Gough and the Ladies. 

' We have before stated that the ladies made Mr. Gough 
on Friday afternoon last, at the close of his address at the 
Hammond Street Church, two beautifrd presents, as " me- 
mentoes of their affectionate regard." Mrs. F. T. Wheeler 
was selected to make the presentation address, which she 
did with a lady-like grace, peculiarly her own. The ladies 
most active in setting the matter on foot are entitled to 
much praise, and we do not believe their generous affection 
could have selected, had they ransacked the country through, 
a more worthy individual than Mr. Gough as the recipient 
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of their favors. We shonld like to call tlie names of 
several of the ladies we wot of, who have taken a yeiy great 
interest in the present temperance movement, some of 
whom, we know, have heen the means of doing much good, 
had we permission to do so. They may rest assured there 
are those who will never think of their names but with 
gratitude and affection. If it be not presumptuous, we will 
say to them persevere, — persevere. 

* The following is Mrs. Wheeler's excellent and touchmg 
address, with which we have been kindly favored. To 
which Mr. Gough replied in a most feeling manner; stat- 
ing, what is an honor to the ladies of Bangor, that from 
their hands he had received the first testimonial of the 
kind: — 

" Mr. Gough,— The ladies of Bangor, from a deep 
sense of gratitude for the great and unparalleled good 
which has been effected by your eloquent and energetic 
appeals, and desirous that you should possess some testi- 
mony of thcur high estimation of your worth, do, through 
me, their representative, request your acceptance of this 
Annual, and that you will retain it as a memento of 
their affectionate regard; and when you shall hereafter 
open it, and your eyes fall upon its pages, may it remind 
you how signally — how wonderfully — it has pleased God 
to bless your labors in Bangor; and may it elevate your 
thoughts and feelings to Him who has made you the 
honored instrument of saving so many from the miseries 
of intemperance, and inducing our beloved young men to 
dash the maddening cup frt)m their lips, and return to 
the more quiet scenes of happiness and peace. 

*' ** The ladies have not been unmindful of the great sac- 
rifice of domestic happiness, consequent upon your devo- 
tion to the cause of temperance and humanity, nor of the 
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amiable, the Christiaa companion, who must share the 
honors to which you so eminent! j entitle yonraelf ; they 
therefore request you, on your return, to present her this 
Basket; that she maybe reminded by the gift, bestowed 
mutually on you both, that, in your future absence from 
her, she must be contented to share her blessings with her 
country; happy in the assurance that your efforts will be 
crowned with the blessings of Heaven, and the approbation 
of the Society which surrounds you; while the poor and 
perishing, saved by your exertions, shall rise up and bless 
you, and be stars in your crown of rejoicing, for ever and 
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ever. 
' The Annual bears the following inscription : — 

PRESENTED 

TO 

Mb. J B. GOUGH, bt thb LADIES OF BANGOH, 

▲8 ▲ 

MEMENTO OF THEIR GRATITUDE 

For his fiiithful perseverance in the Gatue of Temperaiiee 

The centre of the silver basket is engraved thus * — 

Mb. and Mb8. J. B. GOUGH. 
From ths Ladibs of Bangob. September 28, 1344. 

* A very beautiful gold pencil-case was also forwarded to 
Mr. Gough, on the SOth ult, by some yotmg ladies of this 
city, who are not pledged to the cause of temperance. 
Many other tokens of respect were received by Mr. Gough 
from gentlemen of the city.' 

Betuming llirough Portland, I returned to the city of 
Boston, where I delivered several addresses ; after which I 
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■gain Yisited Taunton. Here a grand temperance gather- 
ing took place, at which, addresses were delivered bj Mr. 
Stanton, Dr. Jewett, and myself. Of one circumstance, 
oomiected with this celebration, the Taonton ' Dew- 
Drop * gives the following account : — 

'An elegant Bible, purdiased by the Ladies' Total Ab- 
stinence Society of this town, was then, on their behalf 
presented to Mr. Gough, by Samuel L. Crocker, Esq., ac- 
companied with the following neat and pertinent ad- 
dress: — 

'*'Mt kind Fribmd, — The ladies have honored me 
with the office of presenting to you, my dear sir, this 
beautiful token of their regard. 

* " I trust I need not say, that, personally, I most fully 
sympathize with them in the feeling that prompted the 
gift; and that no one, more highly than myself, appreciates 
and loves the precious treasure that constitutes the gift 

* " The ability, earnestness, and feeling with which you 
have advocated the great and good cause of temperance 
amongst us, has enlisted in your behalf universal admi- 
ration and esteem, and has induced, on the part of the 
ladies, this offering — an offering of comparatively trifling 
pecuniary cost, and yet, in itself, a treasure of priceless 
value. 

* " To the truths contained in this book are we mainly 
indebted for all that makes our life here upon earth agree- 
able and happy — to these truths alxme^ for all we hope fci 
in the world beyond the grave, which endureth forever, 
and whither we are all hastening. 

* " The great work to which you have devoted yoorself, 
is peculiarly a Christian enterprise, basf d upon .the prin- 
ciples of this book. So far as our action is in aocordaaoe 
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with these principles — so far as we seek and follow the 
direction of its Divine Author, so far will oar canse be 
farthered by his continued help, and blessed by his most 
gradoas favor. And, on the contrary, whenever we depart 
from those principles, or fail to give them due prominence, 
we may be sure that we shall endanger, if we do not 
utterly destroy, the fair fabric we have raised. 

* *^In all your doings, but especially in the glorious cause 
of temperance, I beg you will take this blessed book for 
your guide — make it your counsellor and friend, and you 
can never err; but it will lead you safely through all your 
trials, temptations, and difficulties, enable you triumphantly 
to overcome them all, and finally point out to you the way 
CO happiness and heaven." 

* Mr. Gough replied in his usually happy manner. He 
most heartily thanked the ladies for this expression of their 
regard for him as a humble advocate of temperance. He 
alluded to the lessons which his good mother had taught 
him from that blessed book. Many of those passages he 
had treasured up in his memory; he had never forgotten 
them. In his very worst days, some of them would be fresh 
in his mind. After finishing his remarks to Mr. Crocker, 
and thanking the ladies again, he placed the Bible on the 
table, and proceeded with his remarks to the audience.* 



I also visited Marblehead, Providence, and Worcester; 
and, on the twenty-first of November, I started for New York 
city, and lectured occasionally in that city and its vicinity. 
Whilst in that quarter, I remained at the house of the Rev. 
John Marsh, at Brooklyn, about a fortnight ; and I cannot 
but bear my willing testimony to the uniform kindness I 
have always received from this gentleman; who, I have 
already stated, ablj fills the highly responsible office of 
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secretary to the American Temperance Union. To Ulr. 
Marsh I owe much, for the jndicions manner in which he 
arranged meetings which I was to address. Whilst at 
Brooklyn, I became acquainted with Mr. Hurlbut and Mr. 
Ripley, two gentlemen, than whom none have the cause of 
temperance more entirely at heart Myself and my wife 
visited at Mr. Horlbut's daring a fortnight of our stay in 
Brooklyn, and received many, proofs of their Christian 
kindness. Would there were many more such devoted 
friends of temperance, then indeed would *the work go 
bravely on.' Before I left these valued friends, arrange- 
ments were made by them for holding meetings on Long 
Island. 

Before I proceed further with my narrative, I would 
mention that, in addition to the testimonials I have already 
fdluded to, I received from the Cold Water Army of Gar- 
diner, a present of a Bible, and from the Young Ladies* 
Temperance Society of Boston, a Silver Cup. The follow- 
ing extract from the * Fountain ' journal, refers to the gift 
of the children : — 



* Acting upon the suggestion of some two or three thorough 
gomg temperance young ladies of this village, the Cold 
Water Army of Gardiner, which by the way numbers more 
than a thousand, determined to express their good feelings 
by presenting him with a splendid copy of the Bible. Ac- 
ooruingly a meeting was called, and the little ones came 
together in great numbers, bringing with them their little 
couiJioadons, which altogether mada quite a respectable 
sum. With a part of this, the committee of the Army, 
Misses M. Dennis and £. Holman, purchased the present 
ilesigned ibr Mr. Gough, and a portfolio for Deacon Grant. 
Mr. Gough was invited to meet the Army at the Methodist 
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chapel. Notwithstanding the stonn, a large nnmber of 
children and friends of the canse were present After a 
prayer hj the Rev. Mr. Smart, Mr. J. Winnett, principal of 
the Ljceam, in behalf of the enthusiastic donors, present* 
ed Mr. Gongh with the (if rightly esteekned) invalaable 
donation, accompanied with the following very appropriate 
address : — 

"Br. GouoH, — In behalf of the children of the Cold 
Water Army of Gardiner, I present yon this Bible, as a 
small token of that sincere esteem and gratitude which they 
so fondly cherish towards you, for your faithful and un- 
tiring exertions in their behalf, during your recent visit 
among them. 

"Please, Sir, to accept it; and while turning over and 
reading its sacred pages, remember that the most holy 
feelings have prompted the gift, and that it will be with the 
deepest joy that they will learn of your success in raising the 
inebriate from his sufferings and degradation, and throwing 
around the rising generation that mantle of peace and 
security, which should guard, shield, and protect them 
against all the evils that follow in the train of intemperance. 

" And, further, remember, when your eyes shall rest upon 
tins precious book, how many hearts are rejoicing in conse- 
quence of your faithful exertions in the cause of benevolence 
and humanity; and may the thought inspire you to perse- 
vere to the end. And, when God, in his providence, shall 
call you from this scene of your labors and the world, that 
yuu may rest in those blissful regions where there are jo3rs 
unspeakable and full of glory, is the heartfelt wish of this 
little army." 

I^Ir. Gough replied in a most interesting speech of three 
quarters of an hour's length. He thanked the children for 
this manifestation of their good-will, spoke of his own 
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place. In the language of the Superintendent of the 
Prison, * she does more good than fifty men.' My object in 
going was to hold a temperance meeting. Soon after mj 
arrival, the doors of the different cells, which are built in 
tiers, one over another, were opened, and the convicts, male 
and female (some eight hundred in number), were led into 
the large chapel of the Penitentiary, and informed by the 
keeper of the object of the meeting. His Honor, the 
Mayor, James Harper, Esq., occupied the pulpit, and one 
or two clergymen, and some other gentlemen, were present. 
The Boston Quartette Club attended, and performed sev- 
eral appropriate pieces of music. 

It was a striking sight, that assemblage of men and wo 
men, of all ages and descriptions. There was the hardened 
criminal, and the youth who had only just commenced the 
career of crime — women who retained little of womanhood 
in their swollen and bloated features, and young girls, 
on whose countenances traces of beauty yet lingered, sat 
side by side : all had committed offences against the laws, 
and were enduring its punishment Such an audience I 
never before stood up to address ; the spectacle was fear- 
fully interesting. 

In noticing the service, the New York * Sun' said : — 

* At the early part of the meeting, the prisoners seemed 
rather indifferent to what was going on; but the first 
sound of Mr. Gough's voice had scarcely died away, ere 
their hardened countenances began to relax, and, in a few 
moments, every eye was riveted on the speaker, with an 
expression of the deepest interest As he proceeded with 
his touching appeals, many a rough cheek was moistened 
with tears, and the words ^that^s the truth* were often 
nodded about the room, as plainly as if t^ey had been 
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spoken. The women, particularly, seemed mnch affected ; 
and manifested less anxiety to conceal their feelings than 
Uie men. It may not be improper to mention, too, tiiat tiie 
optics of onr worthy chief magistrate were, at inteirals, nn- 
Ysnally red; but this might have been owing to the rough 
wind he had encountered in crossing tiie river, or to an im- 
proper adjustment of the spectacles on his beneyolent 
nose.' 



At the dose of my address, His Honor requested those 
of the prisoners, who would like to haye another temper- 
ance meeting held there some Sunday, to manifest it by 
raising tiieir hands. Every hand in the room, apparenUy 
was instantiy shown, and one poor fellow ventured to bawl 
out, * Let 's have one eoery Sunday.' I am informed, that, 
after I left the Penitentiary, several of the prisoners applied 
to the Superintendent, and requested permission to sign 
the pledge. 

Principally through the suggestion and exertions of my 
kind and valued friends, Mr. Hurlbut and Mr. Bipley, of 
Brooklyn, a benefit was got up for me, on Christmas even- 
ing, at the Tabernacle, in Broadway, New York. The 
New York press took the matter in hand, and, almost with- 
out exception, did all in their power to promote the object 
in view. The attendance at the Tabernacle was very laige, 
and fully answered its intended object At its close, a 
series of resolutions were passed, which expressed approval 
of my efforts in the temperance cause, and a desire that I 
should again visit the dty. 

I again left New York for Boston ; and, on the 29th of De- 
tember, delivered another address, at the Tremont Temple, 
fi that dty, after which I proceeded to Taunton, where a 
meeting was held, at which I spoke, for the benefit of Mr. 
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Williams, editor of the Taunton *Dew Drop,* a deseirlng 
HtUe sheet, devoted to the interests of the ttrnperanoe 
cianse. 

The year was now drawing to a close, and it was arranged 
that a grand meeting, in Faneuil Hall, shonld be held on its 
last evening. I was present, imd delivered an address on 
the interesting occasion. The old * Cradle of Liberty' con- 
tained a vast assemblage, and hundreds who were present 
felt that, since the dying year commenced, they had thrown 
off fetters which had long galled them, and were now bless- 
ed with freedom, in its noblest sense. Minds which had 
long bowed down in blind idolatry to the monster — mm, 
had been emancipated from its tyrannic mle, and now saw 
the old year, as it passed away, bearing with it the record 
of theur liberty. Many were there, too, who had welcomed 
in that year with song and wine— -who had wreathed about 
its yonng temples the garland which dissipation loves to 
twine, and sent it, as it were, reeling on its pathway to- 
wards the future ; but who now watched it, departing for* 
ever, laden with ardent hopes, high resolves, and, better 
than either,' fulfilled purposes. During that year, what 
changes had taken place. When the keen blasts of Janu- 
ary howled round yonder dwelling, in the outskirts of this 
populous dty, a pale, wan woman might have been sitting 

' Plying her needle and thread,' 

and as she pondered on the new year, just entered upon its 
existence, she looked forward to its months with no hope, 
and reverted to the past with no pleasure. The past! 
what had it written on the page of memory, to cheer her ? 
He to whom her young vows were given — who had prom- 
ised to love and cherish her, had all but deserted her — and 
had buried feeling and affection in the intoxicating cup. 
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One by one, every slender thread of comfort had snap- 
ped, and with them some fine heartstrings cracked toa 
Earth to her appeared bat a long dreary desert, over 
which a miserable caravan was passing, from which each 
after the other, the wretched pilgrims tamed away and 
died, fiEU* from the refreshing fountains for which they 
pined. And the partner of that lone woman was away 
bidding fiirewell to the old year, and welcoming the new 
with the poisonons cap, and the thoughtless toa&t, forget- 
ing that every moment which floated by bore its record 
with it. That midnight scene might have been in the eye 
of the writer, who, in portraying such a scene of sorrow, 
say* — 

* Within a chamber pale and dim, 

A pale wan woman waits in vain. 
Through the long anxious hours for him. 

Away : — In want, and wasting pain 
A babe upon her knee is pining, 
Its winning smiles all scared away ; 
She almost hopes the sun's next ray 
May on its calm cold corse be shining. 
Poor watcher ! He comes not ; she dreams 
Perchance of her old home ; and now 
Upstarting with a livid brow. 
Clasps the babe closer to her breast ; 
That dying child, yet loved the best.' 



But, lo! a marveUoos change has been effected. One 
evening when she was thus wasting and watching, her hus- 
band came home, in a miserable state of intoxication. She 
bore all his ill-humor, ay, even his brutality; and she 
tended him, and cared for him, aa only a woman can. 
Morning came, and still the half-stupefied drunkard lay on 
his bed; but that day, salvation, in a temporal, if not in a 
higher and better sense, came to his house. The white- 
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robed angel — temperance — went there an nnbidden 
gnest; kind words were spoken — encouragement was af- 
forded — the piedge was signed — the fetters were broken. 
1 what a change ! Smiles once more beamed on the 
wife's brow, and the home became a home indeed. 

Look at that man there in the crowd, who is shouting 
with all his might, after the speaker has uttered some re- 
mark which makes the old * Cradle * ring again with ap 
plause; his eye is bright — his complexion is clear — his 
step is firm, and his hand is steady. A cheerful-looking 
woman is leaning on his arm, and well-dressed, cleanly 
children are by them (the youngest is in its father's arms, 
crowing and bawling with the best of them). Can that 
be the man who heralded in the year with intemperate 
glee ? and that the woman who sat desolate ioieed in her 
wretched garret ? and those the children who were ragged, 
and miserable? Yes! and temperance wrought the 
change. 1 there were many such trophies of its peace- 
ful conquests in Faneuil Hall that night ! 

And I had my recollections, too, as I stood on that 
platform. What had I been, two or three years before ? 
Why a houseless, homeless. Inebriate ! Penniless, friend- 
less, and almost hopeless. Little recked I how the days, 
months, and years rolled on ; I seized the winged moments 
as they passed and plunged them into the maddening 
bowL A comic song was my Christmas carol. The old 
year was despatched with a Bacchanalian glee, and the 
new one hailed with uproarious mirth. I scarcely took 
' note of time,' even from its loss ; but by the grace of God 
a change had been effected, and there I stood, on the last 
erening of eighteen hundred and forty-four, a humble 
monument of his mercy, feeling, as I trust I erer shall 
feel, that out of my utter weaki»««s He had in me oerfected 
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Strength to stand up and be privfleged to warn others of the 
dangers of indulging in that which intoxicates. Unto His 
name would I ascribe all the glory. 

With the new year I continued my exertions in the 
temperance cause ; but before I proceed further with this 
narratiye, which now draws near to a conclusion, I per- 
haps may be allowed to mention the result of my labors 
up to this time. I do not refer to the matter for the pur- 
pose of seeking praise from man, which so far as it is un- 
accompanied by the blessing which cometh from on high, 
is to me utterly valueless, but merely as statistical facts 
which to many friends of the cause may not be without 
interest 

I find, from notes which I have kept ever since I com 
menced the work of temperance reform, that, from the 1 5th 
of May, 1843, to the 1st of January, 1845, 1 travelled more 
than twelve thousand miles, by land and water: delivered 
six hundred and five public addresses, in churches, halls, 
public buildings, and in the open air, one hundred and 
ten of which were in the city of Boston alone; and ob- 
tained thirty-one thousand seven hundred and sixty signa 
tures to the total abstinence pledge. 

In the commencement of the present year, I again 
visited New York, and from thence proceeded to Philadel- 
phia. It will be remembered, that I was prevented from 
delivering addresses in the * City of Brotherly Love,' on my 
first visit to it, by the occurrence of the disastrc us riots there, 
but quiet had now been long restored. 

I delivered my first address, on Sunday eTening, the 5th 
of January, at the Rev. Mr. Ides, first Baptist church, to a 
iarge audience : several placed their names to the pledge 
On the Monday, I spoke at the Rev. Mr. Stockton's church, 
but felt great difficulty in doing so, having taken a severe 
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oold on mj jotiniey. Mj next address was giren at the 
Bev. Albert Barnes's chnrch, Washington square, the 
largest in Philadelphia: it was crowded. Dr. Ely's church, 
in Battonwood street, was open for me next eyening: here 
again was a' crowded congregation. My cold had now be- 
come so troublesome, that I announced I should not speak 
on the mon-ow; but, when the next evening arrived, sev- 
eral gentlemen so earnestly desired me to attend at Dr. 
Wiley's' church, tha^pomplied with their request, and, al- 
though suffering muflrTrom cold, spoke for about an hour. 
On the following Sunday evening, I addressed the medical 
students who were in Philadelphia attending lectures at the 
various medical schools, at the Rev. Mr. Ix)rd's church. 
In the afternoon of the day, I spoke tb a large concourse 
of Sabbath-school children, in Mr. Barnes's church, which, 
as well as Mr. Lord's church in the evening, was crowded 
to excess. 

On Monday evening, the Idth, there was an immense 
meeting in the saloon of the Chinese Museum. Some idea 
of the enthusiasm, which the cause excited, may be formed 
from a knowledge of the fact, that two thousand three hun- 
dred tickets of admission, at twenty-five cents each, were 
sold, and that hundreds were unable to obtain admission. 
I spoke at this meeting, and much good se^jned to be 
effected. The next day, I addressed a very large audience 
at the Rev. Mr. Mason's, Methodist church. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, as many aged persons and invalids, who 
could not get out in the evening, had expressed a desire to 
hear me, I gave an address, in Dr. McDowell's church, 
which was so crowded, that another meeting was organized 
in the basement, which was addressed by that venerable 
champion of temperance, Mr. Hunt That afternoon, two 
hundred and sixty persons signed the pledge. In the even- 
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ing, I spoke for the Boston Quartette Club, at the Assem- 
bly Booms. 

On Thursday eyening, the 16th, the upper saloon of the 
Chinese Museum was filled to overflowing, at twenty-five 
cents per ticket, half of the proceeds being given to the 
poor. In addition to an address from myself, the Kev. Mr. 
Hunt spoke, and there was music and singing by Johnson's 
Band and the Boston Quartette Club. 

I cannot cease speaking of this visit to Philadelphia, 
without expressing the high gratification I derived from it, 
both with regard to the impulse given to the temperance 
cause, and the personal kindness which I received from 
many friends there, amongst whom I feel great pleasure in 
mentioning the Bev. Albert Barnes, the erudite author of 
the 'Notes ' on various portions of the Holy Scriptures. I 
received, also, from many other ministers of Philadelphia, 
great encouragement and Christian kindness, which I shall 
not easily forget 

Af ler leaving Philadelphia, I visited and spoke at New- 
ark, in Br. Eddy's church, and then proceeded to New 
Toik. On this occasion, myself and wife visited G. C 
Bipley, Esq., at Brooklyn, and enjoyed some delightful in- 
tercourse with him and his family, as well as with our kind 
fnend, Mr. Hurlbut, at whose house I remained during a 
former visit 

At New York, I spoke, on Sunday, the 19th, in the Bev. 
Mr. Smith's church, Bivington street ; on Monday, at the 
Bev. Mr. Mason's, in Broome street On Tuesday, I accom- 
panied Mr. Hurlbut and Mr. Bipley to Jamaica, where I 
spoke, and enjoyed a pleasant season. On the morning of 
the 22d, I accomp.mied the Bev. Mr. Marsh to the State 
Convention at Trenton, and spoke before the Legislature in 
the evening. The next day, I went to New Brunswick, 
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and, alter speaAdng at Dr. Bichard's church, obtained 
eighty-fiye names to the pledge, and returned to Brooklyn 
next day. 

I next visited Patterson, and spoke there on Sunday even- 
ing : two hundred names were affixed to the pledge. On 
my return to New York, I spoke at Dr. Skinner's church, 
more especially to the ladies, many of whom signed the 
pledge. On the eyening of Tuesday, the 28th, I delivered 
an address for the benefit of the Orphan Asylum, Brook* 
lyn ; and the same evening spoke for a short time at the 
Broadway Tabernacle. 

I afterwards delivered two farewell addresses, one at the 
New York Tabernacle, and the other at Brooklyn, and left 
for Boston on the last day of January. On Sunday even- 
ing, February 2d, I spoke at the Odeon ; at the upper Town 
Hall, Worcester, on Monday, 3d ; at the State House, be- 
fore the Legislature, on Wednesday, the 5th ; and at Fan- 
euil Hall, on the 6th. On the 7th, I visited Concord, and 
gave an address at the opening of the Shepherd's Temper- 
ance House there. On the evening of Sunday, the 9th 
instant, I spoke, to a very full audience, at the Tremont 
Temple, and bade a farewell for some months. The next 
week was devoted to the rest which I absolutely re- 
quired; and having, on Monday, the 17th, addressed the 
ladies of Boston, at Mr. Barrett's, in Chambers street, in the 
iltemoon, I left my home, once more, on the following day ; 
md, when then these pages meet the eye of the reader, I 
(hall be in the South, humbly endeavoring to forward the 
good work. 

Before I again return, if the Almighty Disposer of 
events shall spare my health and strength to me, I shall 
have visited Richmond, Washington, and other places- 
and have fulfilled an engagement of four weeks on Long 
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iBland, made for me by my friends, Messrs. Hnrlbat and 
Ripley, than whom more devoted friends of the great 
temperance reform do not exist. 



Before I bid the reader farewell, and it is high time that 
I should do so, having been so long * harping on one 
string,* I have a few remarks to make, which I tmst will 
be received in the spirit in which they are offered. 

And, first, I would advert to a statement which has 
been made by certain parties, that I am no Washington- 
ian. Now, for what object such assertions have been in- 
dustriously put forth, I am at a loss to determine, but that 
such is the case I have been assured. In reply to the 
charge, if charge it be, I answer that ever since I have 
been the public advocate of the temperance cause, I have 
enforced, as strongly as I possibly could, the necessity and 
policy of observing the law of kindness towards the unfor- 
tunate persons who have become the victims of intem- 
perance. I have advocated moral suasion aUme^ and in its 
fullest extent, too, in the case of the drunkard. But with 
respect to the rumseller, who sells that which causes his 
fellow-man to become an inebriate — who, for the sake of 
acquiring wealth, places that within a man's reach thai 
disqualifies him for exercising the reason with which his 
Maker endowed him, and reduces him to a grade far be- 
low the level of the beasts that perish — who adU him 
that which unfits him for discharging the duties of a man 
and a citizen, towards his family and his country, — I say 
with respect to such a man, who, when the startling truths 
•f the case are pressed home to his heart and conscience, 
still persists in poisoning the streams of society at their 
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veiy fountain heads, that different and more stringent 
measures should be adopted. In my opinion, and I say it 
in all love to the rumseller himself, he should be prevented 
by the strong arm of the law from endangering, from 
merely mercenary motives, the peace, the prosperity, and 
the morals of the community at large. I will labor heart 
and hand with my fellow-men in the attempt to rid our 
land of the monster intemperance. Let those who advo- 
cate moral suasion alone go only a part of the way with 
me in the crusade against it if they wiU. If they refuse to 
advance further, be it so; but I hold it to be my 
duty, my imperative duty, to proceed yet another step, 
even if I go alone, and throw another wall of protection 
around the wretched and almost helpless child of intem- 
perance, by placing moral and legal restraint upon the 
hands, which, for the sake of dollars and cents, would ad- 
minister to the cravings of his depraved appeate. Ab 
surely as effect follows cause, so certainly would drunk 
enness diminish and disappear altogether, if there were no 
drunkard makers. My motto is, * reform it altogethei* 
Annihilate the traffic, and then, temptation removed, the 
poor inebriate would have no enemy left to vanquish, and 
be free indeed. If this be, as I believe it to be, a fair ex- 
position of the Washingtonian creed, then am I a Wash- 
ingtonian. I highly respect and esteem many who differ 
from me in my sentiments, and willingly would I work 
with such devoted men as John F. Coles, of Boston, Edgar 
K. Whittaker, Esq., of Needham, Samuel A. Walker, of 
Brookline, Capt Samuel F. Holbrook, Dr. Channing, of 
Boston, and many others whom I could mention ; but still 
my own conviction remains that moral suasion alone for 
the rumseller would be as useless in the effort to remove 
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dnmkeimeBS, as it would be ridicuIoiiB to attempt to empty 
the ocean drop by drop. 

In my narratiye I haye frequently adverted to the kind- 
ness of friends ; some, in my days of adrersityf showed me 
fayors which I never shall forget, whilst this heart contin- 
ues to beat It has been my happiness and privilege to 
be enabled to cancel every obligation which I contracted, so 
far as pecuniary matters are concerned ; but the debt of 
gratitude which I incurred in more than one instance, 
never can be repaid. To each and all who befriended me 
when there existed no earthly prospect of their kindness 
being requited, I shall ever feel indebted. 

I feel it necessary here to mention, with regard to the head 

of the famUy, Mr. , with whom I left England, to 

state, that I believe him to have been kindly disposed to- 
wards me, and towards him I feel a Chrisdan regard. 
This avowal is drawn frOm me because it has been re- 
ported that I have endeavored to produce a different im 
pression. 

Nor can I ever feel sufficiently thankful for the 
friends whom the Lord has provided me with. They need 
no acknowledgement or praise from me, but I cannot close 
this little volume without gratefully assuring them that 
they will ever have honored places in my heart of hearts. 
Amongst them, I may mention Deacon Grant, of Boston, 
who, through good and through ill report has ever been 
my firm and faithful friend. The Rev. John Marsh, of 
New York, to whom I owe many acknowledgments for 
his frequent direction and advice. The Rev. John Pier- 
pout, the Rev. William B. Tappan, Mr. Mellen, Mr. 
Thompson, of Boston; Mr. J. L. L. F. Warren, of 
Brighton} Messrs. Williams, of Roxbury; Samuel D. 
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Davenport, Esq^ and family, of Hopkinton, and manj 
others whose names, if chronicled here would swell my 
little work far beyond it prescribed limits. To the Press 
of Boston, and of the country generally, I am nnder 
large and lasting obligations, for the kind and indulgent 
manner in which my name has been so often men- 
tioned ; and I cannot suffer this opportunity of thanking 
the members of it to pass by unheeded. 

And now, in reviewing all the ways in which the Lord 
hath led me, I feel, and would express, how much I owe 
to Him, by whose grace * I am what I am.' Left alone, 
and unprotected in a stranger land, he watched my foot- 
steps, and inclined my heart, in some degree, to seek his 
face and favor; but mysterious are the dealings of his 
providence. I was left to myself Temptation assailed 
me and I fell — ! how low. Misery was my constant 
companion for many months; but deeply as I had sunk 
in the estimation of the world, one still watched my foot- 
steps and preserved me from ruin when trembling on the 
very verge of destruction. Then was his hand outstretched 
to save me, and life again seemed enlightened by God's 
approving smile. But I depended for support upon an 
arm of flesh — on a broken reed; and the Almighty, in 
his infinite wisdom, saw fit to humble me unto the very dust 
He showed me that without strength from on high, I was 
unequal to the conflict ; and in the school of affliction, 1 
trust he taught me how feeble were my resolves, and how 
fruitless my endeavors, whilst I built my hopes upon 
aught below the skies. 

In my violation of the solemn pledge, I feel a humble 
consciousness that he who doeth all things well, saw fit to 
abase me, in order that every reliance on self might be 
scattered to the winds, and my feet placed upon the Bock 
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of Ages, so that my goings might be established I had 
failed to acknowledge him in allmj ways, and his hand 
mercifully interposed to check the growth of those seeds of 
pride and worldly wisdom which had began to germinate, and 
already t^ireatened to choke the good seed which his grace 
had implanted. I trust that I recognized in this trial the 
dealings of a merciful Father's hand ; and it is my fervent 
hope that, with whatever success he may be pleased to 
crown my labors, his maybe all the glory. I would dis- 
claim all power in and of myself, and desire earnestly the 
influences of his Holy Spirit, without which I feel I can do 
nothing. 

A few words, and I have done. This little book may by 
chance fall into the hands of young persons, and Sabbath 
school children. 1 may it serve as a warning to young 
menl If they would be honorable, useful, and happy, I 
conjure them, by all that is holy, virtuous, and even what 
we call respectable, to ' tarry not at the wine.' God forbid 
that they should learn experience in the bitter school in 
which I was a scholar, and from which I was plucked as a 
brand from the burning. I have not written these pages 
for the mere purpose of gratifying curiosity ; a higher motive 
has, I trust, influenced me ; and O, how happy should I be, in 
hearing, at some fature period, that only one young man 
had been arrested in his fatal career. My hope is that this 
book will be useful. And, if the blessing of God should 
follow a perusal of it, in but one case, I shall have reason 
for thankfulness that I penned it, through all eternity. 

Let Sabbath-school children remember, that I, like them, 
once listened to the kind instructions of a teacher [whom, 
sixteen years after, I accidentally met in Brooklyn, at a 
friend's house.] Had I then had an opportunity of signing 
the temperance pledge, the misery of a drunkard's feelings 
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would, most probably, have been spared me. Let ereij 
child fed that, by signing that pledge, he cannot, if he 
sacredly adheres to it, ever become intoxicated. I pray 
God that no Sabbath scholar, who reads my experience, 
will ever feel in their own persons, or experience what it 
has been mine to endnre. 

The concluding portion <^ this work, I hare been com- 
pelled to leave in the hands of a friend, who has kindly 
engaged to prepare it for the press, daring my unavoidable 
absence, for some months, from home. As he will speak 
for himself, with respect to the matter o/ it, I shall now lay 
down my pen, humbly relying for aid in my future endeav- 
ors to stem the tide of intemperance, on him, without whom 
all human effort is vain, and in whose strength we may 
fearlessly go forth to wage an exterminating war against 
all that is opposed to the coming of his glorious kingdom. 
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The readers of Mr. OougV 8 autobiography, and the 
still larger class to whom he has been made known bj 
his public addresses, having expressed a desire for fur- 
ther facts with reference to Mr. Gough*s life and labours 
than what have already appeared before the world, the 
following narrative has been drawn up, not to gratify 
an idle curiosity, but to stimulate, to interest, and in-^ 
struct. Mr. Gough is public property — ^his history is 
the history of a cause — all that concerns him concerns 
it—his triimiphs are its triumphs — the greater is his 
success, the greater is the success of a work as noble as 
any that ever fired a human heart, or required the 
entire devotion of a human life. It is by human agency 
that intemperance is to be grappled with and humanity 
saved. The history, then, of the Temperance Reform, asof 
that of all other reforms, is the history of individuals ; 
and surely one of the most illustrious of these is the 
orator who left our shores a boy — ^who with his winged 
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wo.'ds became a name and power amidst the teeming 
millions of the new world, and who comes back to us a 
loyed and honoured man to preach against the curse, so 
eztensiye and fatal in. our midst, and to teach the slaro 
of habit how he can burst his fetters and become free. 

Our aim is not to give a chronicle *' dry as the re- 
mainder biscuit after a Yoyage" of what Mr. Gough has 
done, and where he has been. We do not even pro- 
fess to give the facts as they occur in chronological 
order, and from our scanty knowledge we must neces- 
sarily omit much that is yaluable, and that would repay 
our gathering up and attempting to record. We make 
no ambitious attempt to ^ecide on Mr. Gough's merits, 
to assign him his proper place amidst orators living or 
dead, or even fully to detail a career which has been 
wonderful in the extreme, and would have been ac- 
counted such even in the days of romance ; we aim in 
a sketchy and popular manner to supplement the auto- 
biography, as it were, by adding to it such facts as we 
have seen and heard in connexion with Mr. Gough's 
' subsequent career. This publication will not supplant 
that, it merely completes it, by bringing it down to the 
present time. Our little outline will thus supply a 
public want, and, we trust, do the public good : less we 
cannot be satisfied with — more we shall not attempt to 
achieye. In these days of imiyersal reading, all we 
modestly request is a spare half-hoar ; at any rate, this 
we have a right to expect from the friends of the Tem- 
perance cause at least. So much, then, by way of pre- 
face — at once we begin. 

One of the most singular incidents in Mr. GougVs 
eareer was the remarkable manner in which he dis- 
eo?ered the existence of his father, respecting whom he 
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liad giyen up all expectation of eyer hearing in tnia 
world. His finding him was as a resurrection from 
the grave. Neyer on this earth did the son expect 
to stand side by side with his father whom he 
long , thought dead. While at Philadelphia, Mr. 
Gough received a letter from a gentleman, stating 
he was an Englishman — and that when a child he 
possessed all the advantages which a religious edu- 
cation could confer. He had, been well brought up 
—well started in life ; but aU had been in yaui, for his 
drinking habits had reduced him to the deepest 
poverty. He had been alienated $:om his family and 
friends — he was an outcast without human pity or aid 
—would Mr. Gough consent to an interview with him. 
We need not add the interview took place, and happily 
the outcast was induced to sign the pledge. Mr. Gough 
'took him to New York, and thence to Boston, where 
he obtained lucrative employment, and by his talents 
and character and position, made his way into the best 
circles of the town. He lived with Mr. Gough, and 
when the latter moved from Boston to Roxbury, he 
still made Mr. G.'s house his home. In the autumn 
of the year he decided upon returning to England. Mr. 
Gough at that time was confined to his bed with sick- 
ness; he came to Mr. Gough's bed-side and said, all 
that he had he owed to him — his heart and purse were 
Mr, Gough's. His debt of gratitude was greater than 
could ever be repaid— could he do anything for Mr. 
Gough in England } The latter told him that he was 
not aware that he had any relatives living in England ; 
he had a father, but he had not heard of him for seven 
years, and he supposed he must be dead ; if so, Mr. Gough 
would like to learn the particulars of his decease and 
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where his remains were interred : the last he had heard 
from his father was in 1837, notwithstanding Mr. 
Gough had repeatedly written. Mr. Gough gave his 
friend all necessary directions and he left. Three 
months afterwards he receiyed a letter, from Sandgate, 
stating his friend had visited his native village — ^had 
Been the house in which Mr. Gough was bom, and con- 
versed with those who knew him as a boy, and hoped 
that at last he had a clue to his father. In the mean- 
while Mr. Gough paid a visit to Virginia, and laboured 
In the chief towns, such as Richmond, Norfolk, Peters- 
burg, and Lynchburg. He then lectured at Liberty, in 
■ Bedford county. At this latter place, Mr. Gough was 
seized with a dangerous attack of brain fever— his exer- 
tions overpowered his slender frame — his life hung as 
it were by a straw. For a time the fears of his friends 
were greater than their hopes ; it seemed as if he were 
about to be lost for ever to the world. Fortunately Dr. 
Hoseley, to whose house Mr. Gough had been removed, 
nursed and tended him as a brother. He sat up with 
him every other night himself; and so happily, though 
Mr. Gough's life was despaired of, and the news went 
abroad that he was dead, and even letters of condolence 
on her supposed loss were received by his wife ; still, 
owing to the skilfril care of his doctor, and the tender 
nursing of his wife, and the kind providence of God, 
Mr. Gough was brought back from the jaws of death to 
life and health and strength again. During his illness 
letters had arrived for him, and one of them was from the 
gentleman alluded to, stating that he was successfrdly 
prosecuting his enquiries, and that he trusted soon to 
■end him some welcome intelligence. 
Almost in the identical language of the Hebrew Joseph , 
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as he asked of his brethren, as they stood trembling before 
him, suppliants for bread, Mr. Gough asked, ** Is your 
fjEither well — the old man of whom ye spake, is he yet 
aliye f * In telling this tale at a crowded meeting in 
Boston, the repetition of these few words from the Bible 
IS described as having produced a most wonderful effect. 
Immediately upon 'bir, Gough*s recoyery he proceeded to 
Boston and there found a letter from his father waiting 
nim, stating that the old man was in Chelsea Hospital 
m good health, and longing to see his son once more. 
^e had been married again, but his wife had died, leaving 
nim one child a boy five years old. Mr. Gough imme- 
diately entered into correspondence with his father, and 
as the latter still expressed a desire to See his son and 
his daughter, who was married and settled in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, Mr. Gougn supplied him with the 
necessary means for his removal to America, which 
took place in 1848, when, accompanied by his boy, 
he landed in the western world, and father and son 
once more met after a separation of twenty eventful 
years— years at any rate fruitful to one in rich expe- 
riences, out of which had grown wisdom and strength ; 
pity for the tempted and fallen, and a desire to win 
them back to God and man, as he had, after years of 
sorrow and despair, been won. The father resided with 
the son ; and when the latter came over to this country 
in 1853, he followed him in about three weeks, and at 
the present time is still residing in London, where the 
evening of his days has been cheered and sustained by 
the son who was so fearAilly lost, and so miraculously 
found. In this world of ours the tide of life often leaves 
iJather and son apart, and they never meet — or meet as 
wrecks, shattered and imdone. At one time it seemed 
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as it would have been so in this case ; happily it was 
ordered otherwise by Him, in whose hand our life and 
breath are, and whose are all oar ways. Such are some 
of the interesting particulars relative to Mr. Oough's 
search of a father. It may be as well to add here, that 
the gentleman through whose inquiries the discoyery 
I was made, was the same gentleman who assisted Mr. 

Gough in the publication of his life — ^a work which has 
had so immense a sale both here and in America, and 
which has done so much, by awakening an interest 
as to the temperance orator, for the temperance cause 
iti^elf. 

Mr. Gough is another remarkable illustration of how 
difficult it is to judge by appearances. You woidd never 
imagine that he found any great difficulty in addressing 
audiences, so ready is his fancy, and so swift his flow of 
words. At times, however, it is not so. One would 
scarcely think it, and yet occasionally it is the fact, that 
Mr. Gough's nervousness is very great. On the plat- 
form it seems as if nothing could affect him, — as if he 
was equal to every emergency,— as if he was as much at 
home there as another man by his own fireside. The 
very reverse is the case. His nervousness and depression 
previous to addressing public audiences is sometimes of 
the most intense and distressing character. On one 
occasion, at Boston, where he had previously spoken 
160 times, it so far overcame him as to create the 
utmost alarm in himself and £riends. The oration was 
to be delivered on a Sunday evening, at Tremont Temple. 
All that day it weighed heavily on Mr. Gough' s mind. 
It kept him from the sanctuary : he felt that he eould 
not worship that day — that it would be a mockery for 
him to attempt to do so. As the time for commencing 
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the meeting drew on, he and Mrs. Gough went to the 
appointed place. Mr. Gough reached the door, — his 
heart failed him, and he went away. A second time he 
made the attempt, and again turned back. At length 
he mustered up his courage, and amidst doubt and 
trembling and fear again reached the door. But it was 
with difficulty he did so, the crowd was so great. 
Every part of the vast building in which the meeting 
was held was occupied. **Tou can't come in; the 
place has been fall this hour," said one of the officials. 
" I wish you could keep me out," was Mr. Gough's 
reply, as he managed to insinuate his slender body into 
the little space that was left. Having achieved this no 
easy matter, he found Deacon Grant, the president, 
waiting in a state of the utmost anxiety ; for the orator 
was staying at his house, and he knew but too well the 
state of his mind. " I can say nothing to-night," said 
Mr. Gough. But it was too late to postpone the meeting. 
It was felt necessary that Mr. Gough should say some- 
thing, and so, nevertheless, the proceedings began. The 
Rev. Mr. Cushman commenced with prayer ; then came 
the music. Mr. Gough hoped that would help him, as 
it had often done, to thoughts and feelings worthy of the 
time and place ; but now for once, for a wonder, that 
failed, and with trembling limbs and a sinking heart 
Mr. Gough rose to address the assembled mass. 
'* Ladies and Gentlemen," he began, **I have nothing 
to say. It is not my £iiult I am before you to-night. I 
almost wish I could feel as a gentleman in New Tork 
told the people that he felt — that they were all so many 
cabbages. I wish I could feel so." Then, as if recol- 
lecting himself, Mr. Gough continued, *' No, I do not ! **— 
When he looked into their faces — when he .«»aw them to 
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be rational and immortal beings, and remembered how 
drink had debased and dragged down the loftiest and 
noblest minds, he could not feel so— he thanked Gtod he 
could not feel so ; and then, with a felicity of illustra- 
tion, and a torrent of words* of fire almost unequalled, 
Mr. Oough proceeded to show the influence of alcoholic 
drinks on all that is noble and sublime in man, and to 
warn his hearers against the fearfiil fascinations of the 
intoxicating cup. And as Mr. Gough went on, gathering 
strength, mounting higher every minute, till the height 
of his high argument was attained, and aU hearers were 
melted by his irresistible power, the effect was electrical. 
Not a trace of nervousness or depression of spirits 
remained, and he sat down, after speaking for an 
hour and a-half almost as one inspired. Deacon 
Grant, who believed Ulr. Gough was utterly unable to 
address the meeting, was loudest in his expressions of 
praise, and when it was all over said to Mr. Gough, *' If 
ever you frighten me so again I will never forgive you." 
Perhaps we may add, that Mr. Gough would not be 
what he is if he had not these dark times. The man 
who can never be depressed is not the man who can 
ever rise. The mountain stream, at times so over- 
whelming, at times may be blocked up and turned from 
its course almost by a single straw. 

One winter, while Mr. Gough was lecturing in New 
Tork, he perceived amongst his audience two gentiemen 
with faces that at once won from him his admiration and 
regard. After his address had terminated they were 
introduced to him. One of them was Mr. Gregory, of 
Cincinnati, a right noble advocate of every good cause. 
Nothing would satisfy* him but Mr. Gough's visiting 
Cincinnati. He was then going back there, and he was 
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determined to carry off Mr. Gough bodily with him. 
Mr. Gough hinted at other and prior engagements. Mr. 
Gregory made yery light of them. At length, as Mr. 
Gough had received numerous invitations from. Cincin- 
nati, he resolved to follow Mr. Ghregory. This was in 
the winter of 1849. The weather was not well adapted 
for travelling. Much of the country was new and strange 
to them, and Mr. and Mrs. Gough felt at times that they 
had gone on a wild-goose chase. Proceeding from Cum« 
berland, in Maryland, they went in the midst of sleet 
and snow to Brownsville, on the Monongahela river, 
where they left the stage, the drivers of which had been 
remarkably profane, and the passengers in which had 
been equally so ; and after a dreary ride of 80 miles 
across the mountains took the steamer to Pittsburg. 
It was a dangerous journey, for the ice was making fast 
in the river, and the winter was rapidly setting in. At 
Pittsburg Mr. Gough. met with an incident which he 
often tells us, illustrative of the good effect of not 
travelling on the Sabbath. He got to Pittsburg on the 
Thursday. The next day a boat was about to sttert for 
Cincinnati : it was a favourable opportunity, as in Pitts- 
burg he had no personal friends At the same time Mr. 
Gough felt, that, if he availed himself of it, it would 
compel him to break through his invariable practice oi 
strictly observing the Sabbath as a day of sacred rest, and 
accordingly he declined going by it. It was fortunate 
he did, for the boat remained from the Friday till 
Monday blocked up by the ice vdthin fifty miles of 
Pittsburg, and the passengers were almost frozen and 
starved with the cold and hunger. As Mr. Gough was 
thus detained at Pittsburg, some of the friends of the 
cause, hearing of his arrival, requested him to deliver 
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an address on Friday evening, which he consented to 
do. Notwithstanding the notice was so short a Terj 
good audience was collected, and good effect produced. 
Nothing would satisfy the people but Mr. Gough's 
staying with them a week. They telegraphed to Cin- 
cinnati, and from Cincinnati the people telegraphed 
a message back, to the effect that Mr. Gough might 
stay at Pittsburg, and accordingly Mr. Gough set as 
usual to work. One meeting was so crowded that there 
was a cry that the large church in which it was held 
was giving way. A fearful panic took place, but 
happily no harm was done. Six thousand signed the 
pledge. This was encouraging, and the people of 
Pittsburg determined to keep Mr. Gough with them 
another week. Accordingly, they again telegraphed 
to Cincinnati, and the good people of Cincinnati again 
sent a favourable message back. Meetings were held 
every night ; never had there* been such excitement 
before. The intemperate were reclaimed. Those who 
would have become so were saved ere they had learnt 
the habit which of itself is so fearful a bondage. 

Mr. Gough left Pittsburg with the best wishes and 
prayers of thousands of friends, and arrived in Cin- 
cinnati two weeks later than was anticipated. Mr. 
Gough^s visit there was a memorable one. Altogether 
twenty-seven public meetings were held. One of them 
was a temperance prayer-meeting, at which an episcopal 
clergyman presided. One meeting was for children, at 
which ten thousand were present, and almost all of them 
total abstainers. Another was for young men. Mr. Gough 
addressed them with great excitement and effect ; at 
the close he invited the young men who woidd sign the 
pledge to occupy the pulpit for that purpose. It was a 
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platform pulpit ; and up those pulpit stairs walked three 
hundred young men to resolye neyer more to taste the 
drunkard's drink. FiTe hundred of the audience besides 
took the pledge; — the first who did so was a spirit 
dealer. Then they held, besides, a meeting for firemen. 
In the TJnited States the firemen are a class by them- 
selyes. They are supposed to be a very difficult class 
to get at. They are supposed to consist of all the rough 
and free and untameable spirits of the town. This 
arises purtly from their organization, and partly from 
their calling being such as would suit the lovers of 
excitement and danger and adyenture. The Fire Asso- 
ciation is a Yoluntary one in many towns in the States. 
They are free from being called out as soldiers or jury- 
men, and agree to act as firemen for seven years, during 
which time they are bound to attend every fire that takes 
place by night or day. The corporation supplies them 
with a house and engines, and they are left free to them- 
selves. They are controlled in no other way : they elect 
their own officers, and fines are imposed on them if, when 
a fire takes place, they do not hasten to put it out. 
Besides the firemen, there is a supplementary association, 
also voluntary, consisting of persons who are not regular 
firemen. Horses are not used in America, as with us ; 
BO that we may reckon the firemen are an important 
dass. Well, this class Mr. Gough was invited to 
address. He went to them with but little expectation 
of doing them much good. AU kinds of discouragement 
had been thrown in his way. Every one said it would 
be impossible ever to have a meeting. It turned out as 
every one said — ^that the meeting was attempted to be 
disturbed ; and it turned out as no one said — that the 
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meeting was successful, nevertheless. People cried 
*<FiTe, fire!" but not a fireman would move till the 
orator had done, — for they had made arrangements 
accordingly ; and the result was, the firemen were most 
enthusiastic in the cause ; they threw into it their heart 
and soul ; they held temperance meetings in their engine 
houses ; and to this day do they cherish the memory of 
Mr. Gough^s visit amongst them. Soon after the 
elections came on, and the result showed that Mr. 
Gough's labours had not been in vain. In spite of 1500 
cofiee-house keepers —> (these men sell spirits) — a 
majority of 3,000 decided against granting licenses.— 
(In America this matter is settled by the townspeople 
themselves, and not by the magistrates, as with us.) 

Mr. Go\igh then went to Aurora, Indianapolis, and 
Indiana. He then made a tour through Ohio, part of 
Inew York, and so home again. But it is difficult to 
follow Mr. Gough's wanderings. It is more easy to say 
where he has not been than where he has. Almost all the 
great republic of the West he has visited, and taught to 
be familiar with his voice and theme. Ohio Mr. Gough 
has visited twice. In Virginia he twice made a torn 
of some months. When there he was introduced to new 
features of life, and found even in the slave something 
to which he could appeal, and something which could 
respond to his appeal Mr. Gough found the heart of 
the negro was much the same as that of the white man ; 
— ^that it was to be touched by truth, won by love, 
melted by fervent zeal. It was a new thing to Mr. 
Gough to have to address such audiences, but he found 
great pleasure in it, nevertheless. The negroes listened 
to him as a messenger from heaven, and hung upon his 
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ererj word as if it was diyine. All the feeling of their 
emotional natures was aroused from its very depths as 
the orator went on. In Norfolk, Petersburg, Charlots- 
ville, and in other of the principal towns of Virginia, 
Mr. Gough gathered round him the slaves, to speak to 
them of a slayery more terrible than eyen theirs ;— nor 
did he speak in Yain« More influential — more cultiTated 
audiences he might possibly have had ;— more discrimi- 
nating audiences never. Every word told ; every allusion 
was understood; every apx>eal produced a practical 
effect. Amongst them, at any rate, it could not 
be said that Mr. Gough laboured in vain, nor spent 
his strength for nought But sometimes he met with 
scenes of an almost ludicrous character, especially when 
the manifestations of negro feeling took place. At 
Richmond, for instance, where the slaves had a large 
temperance society, they heldapubHc meeting, at which 
three thousand negroes of all shades of colour were 
present. The singing was admirable — nothing could be 
better, especially the manner in which their impromptu 
pieces were performed. But during the meeting, and 
while Mr. Gough was lecturing, they would burst out 
into exclamations such as would have been likely to 
upset the gravity, and to destroy the self-possession, ot 
a less practised hand ; and even to Mr. Gough himself 
the interruptions must have been strange and startling 
at first. " Dat's me I •* «* Amen ! " " Yes, yes ! " and 
similar exclamations on the part of an audience, are not 
supposed to be a very material assistance to the speaker. 
In one part of his speech Mr. Gough referred to a better 
land ;— the allusion was caught up in an instant, and as 
the contagion extended, from line to line they chanted 
out* as with one voice — 
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"Amen I amen! my soul replies ; 
I'm boond to meet you in the akien^ 

And daim my manBion there. 
Now here's my hearty and here's my hand. 
To meet yon in that happy land. 

Where we shall part no more." 

The effect was of the most singular kind, but it was 
the mode the negroes adopted of showing how the 
speaker had touched them, and it was appreciated ac- 
cordingly. At the conclusion of the meeting one after 
another came up to Mr. Gough to shake his hands ; as 
he did so, an old negro said, " Massa, me very much 
obliged to you for coming and speaking to we coloured 
people. I signed the pledge myself eight years ago, 
and it helps my 'ligion, and I found out dis — dat a man 
can^ make calculations that will come right for time 
and for eternity, if he drink much liquor." 

In consequence of numerous invitations Mr. Gough 
received, he went to Canada in 1850. He commenced his 
visit at Montreal, and while delivering a course of lec- 
tures there. Sir J. Alexander called and asked if Mr. 
Gough would address the military men in garrison.' Mr. 
Gough was but too happy to do this, and, accordingly, 
met a portion of the 20th regiment, with their officers, in 
Gosport-street church. In consequence Mr. Gough was 
requested to pay a visit to the barracks, which he did : 
where he got 200 men to sign the pledge and received 
an address from the men through the commanding 
officer, Lieutenant-Golcmel Horn. When in England, 
Mr. Gough met with some of the men belonging to the 
same regiment, who told him more than half had kept 
the pledge. When Mr. Gough left Montreal for Quebec, 
Lieut. •Colonel Hays waited on him, asking him to 
address the military there — a Highland regiment being 
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at Cape Diamond, and the 19th regiment in garrison. 
We need not add Mr. Gough. complied with the request, 
and in the Assembly Hall in which the address tookplace, 
there was a master of nearly 600 men, and it was a fine 
sight to see them— these braye brawny sons of Mars — as 
the speaker held them spell-bound by his magic powers. 
Mr. Oough also addressed the military in Kingston and 
Toronto, to which places he made a second and a third 
Tisit — proceeded down the Ottawa across to Prescott 
and Brockyille, on to Hamilton and London, and then 
returned to New York by Niagara. In 1851 Mr. Gough 
yisited Halifax and Nova Scotia, at which latter place 
he had an opportunity of addressing the famous 42nd 
Highlanders, many of whom are now out in the Crimea, 
and are still abstainers ; and, if we may belieye all we 
hear, all the better for it. While addressing the High- 
landers, Mr. Gough told them he had seen a disgraceful 
sight that day ; in his walks about the town he had 
seen the picture of a drunken Highlander drinking 
toddy, as the sign for an inn. He asked them if that 
was not too bad — ^if it was not a shame to put such a re- 
flection on them oyer the door. He asked them if any 
publican dared put up the sign of a drunken lawyer — 
or a drunken doctor — or a drunken minister, oyer their 
door. The effect was such that the next day or two 
the publican had to take down the obnoxious sign, and 
thus some little good was done. The Highlander was 
not taught to associate himself with drunkenness — one 
of the stumbling blocks was remoyed out of his way. 

As our readers are aware, Mr. Gough is not a man of 
commanding presence, no Hercules with portentous 
swagger, but a spare, meagre man of quiet manners, 
and gentle yoioe. He is not a man who takes one by 
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Btorm, but one who grows on you, who finds his way to 
your heart and home so unsuspectingly, that you wonder 
how he oyer managed to get there. His bodily presence 
is against him : he is a reed shaken by the wind, frail 
and leeble, and bowed down to the very dust till the 
afflatus comes, and he stands before you in the might 
and majesty of a presence and a power greater and 
grander than his own. Occasionally this want of 
manly appearance— for your popular orators are gene- 
rally big burly men — is against him. A ludicrous 
instance of this occurred one night at a crowded meet- 
ing in New York, to which, as was rarely the case, for 
once, Mr. Gough was left to find his way alone. When 
he got to the chapel he found the aisles and every part 
fall — it seemed impossible to gain admittance. Mr. 
Gough then tried the side doors, but with equally bad 
success. " Oh!" said a gentleman, ** they will open ;* 
but so dense was the crowd that in opening them a 
number of people were leaning against them feU to the 
ground, but still Mr. Gough was unable to efiect an 
entrance. At first he managed to get along, till he came 
to a big broad-shouldered man, who would not move an 
inch, for all Mr. Gough could say to the contrary. The 
more Mr. Gough begged and prayed, the more reso- 
lutely he maintained his groimd ; he was a rock, and 
immoyable as one. " "Will you please to let me pass ?" 
said Mr, Gough, timidly. " No," gruffly replied he, 
** that I shan^t !*' " I should like to get by you, sir, if 
yon please," said Mr. Gough, in his mildest manner, ** I 
have no doubt you would,** said the other, in his sternest 
and bitterest and most sarcastic mood. ** But my name is 
Gough, sir, and I haye to lecture to-night,** said Mr. 
Goughy as if that was a clencher, the efiisct of which he 
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must feel. Mr. Ooiigh might as well have attempted 
to fell a rhinocerod with feathers; the attempt pro- 
duced quite the opposite effect to what was intended. 
The big man looked bigger and more athletic than eyer, 
as he said, in a tone indicating that he was not to be 
taken in by Mr. Gough, or any one like him, ** Now, 
young man, you can't comfi that game with me, 
I have let two or three Mr. Goughs go by already." 
iiaflled as he was, Mr. Gough still insisted upon his 
identity, still maintained that he was the real Simon 
Pure, whatever impostors there might have been to the 
contrary, but all he could say was of no avail. " If you 
will let me pass the exercises will begin,'* said Mr 
Gough overwhelmed with aespair. His antagonist 
coolly surveyed him, took the measure of him from 
head to foot^ and contemptuously replied, •* You 
don't believe I am such a fool as to think that 
such a muff of a fellow as you could bring all these 
♦*eopIe together. Why you look su weak that I dont 
believe a quarter of them could hear you." Mr. 
Gough felt that his last chance was gone, and after 
some little parley gave it up. They say however when 
things are at the worst they mend. It was so in this 
case. Fortunately a lady was near who knew Mr. 
Gough, and seeing the difficulty he was in, asked him to 
cross over the top of her pew ; but this was unnecessary. 
Mr. Gough's big antagonist gave way. Finding it was no 
use longer to be sceptical, he allowed the orator to pass, 
only adding in a grumbling tone, ** If you are Mr. Gough 
begin as soon as you can, for I am tired of standing ;** 
and it is hoped that when Mr. Gough once began his 
friend did not find he had been standing so long in vain. 
It is a stale truth, but a truth nevertheless^ that no 
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man can oyerrate the influence of woman. In thi§ 
world of ours she is omnipotent — the highest and the 
lowest alike own her power — bo true is it that — 

*' Without the imile from partial beauty won. 
Oh, what wore maa 1 a world without a buh." 

and, therefore, to get woman on his side — to enlist her 
sympathies and heart and action in his behalf — to teach 
her to belieye in the truth and goodness of his cause, 
has been the aim of every reformer — social or moral — 
in these modem times. If this be true of England, it 
is still more true of America, where the larger scope of 
action given to woman adds to her advocacy a weight 
a^d influence that it is not supposed to possess here. 
As much as any man Mr. Gough has felt this and acted 
accordingly. Wherever he could do so, he has got 
woman to assist him in his glorious enterprise, and to 
her credit be it said, that to so gre&w a work she has 
willingly given her noblest sympathies — her warmest 
prayers, and in many cases her very life. It was in the 
Apostles times the women who strengthened the hands 
and rejoiced the hearts of the teachers of truth, who 
but for them would have sunk beneath the burdens 
they were called to bear ; and in our day it is the same. 
The cause must prosper which numbers amongst its 
advocates women, noble, self-denying, and pure. In 
America there are several ladies* colleges, and there 
have most of them been addressed by Mr. Gough, with 
a view to enlist the sympathies of the rising woman- 
hood of the United States, and in most cases with sin- 
gular success. Amongst the colleges thus visited, and 
with singular success, were the Wesley College, Cincin« 
nati, the Fittsfield Institute, and the Stubenville Ladies' 
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Seminary. At Cinciimatl, on one occasion, the ladies 
after lie had yisited them, invited him a second time for 
the purpose of gratifying him with a musical entertain- 
ment. In the course of i,t, one lady asked Mr. Gough 
to write in her album; yery naturally he wrote 
the pledge for her. The other ladies hastened to follow 
the example ; for three hours Mr. Gough was writing, 
till his hand ached, and he was obliged to give it up. 
Onehimdred and forty- three pledges were thus written. 
This led to other parties toming forward in a similar 
manner, and thus Mr. Gough, during his stay in Cin- 
cinnati wrote upwards of six hundred pledges. In the 
same manner he wrote pledges for himdreds of boys in 
small account books. But, to return to the ladies. One 
of the most pleasing effects in connexion with them was 
the formation of a Ladies' Association in Philadelphia — 
ladies' meetings had preyiously been held in some of 
the largest churches in the city — and when formed it 
numbered a thousand ladies as its members. This asso- 
ciation was most active in its efforts for the promotion 
of the common cause. They employed a gentleman to 
attend the legislature one irhole session to watch the 
proceedings, and to seek oo?asi<m of conferring with the 
legislators. They started a house of industry for the 
poor, which to this day is in a thriving condition, and 
got up a petition, signed by twenty thousand females, 
against granting licenses. All over the country their 
example was followed. At Buffalo one of the ladies 
connected with the association was the daughter of a 
gentleman afterwards President of the United States. 

Equally important, also, Mr. Gough considered the 
young men of his adopted land— the youth, on whose 
fdture America hangs trembling for her fate. It nas 
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been his inyariable aim to seize every opportunity of 
addressing them. At the Union College, Shenectady, 
he spoke, by invitation of the president, Dr. Nott, and 
two-thirds of the students, in the chapel immediately 
after the address signed the pledge. When he delivered an 
oration to the students of the National and State Law 
School, Ballston, more than half of them became ab- 
stainers, and one of them is now a popular advocate, and 
a professor in the same college. The Collegiate Institute 
at Foughkeepsie, Mr. Gough also visited with a similar 
result. Another college he visited was Williams's College 
—one of the oldest in the United States, but possessing 
this other speciality as well, viz., that every student is 
required to sign an agreement, promising to abstain 
from intoxicating drinks while he is at the college. The 
punishment for the violation of this law is for the first 
ofience a reprimand ; for the second expuUion, with no 
hope of being allowed to return. To this law the sons 
of the richest and the poorest were alike subject. Per- 
haps it would be as well were some shnilar law adopted 
at the more aristocratic imiversities at home. GKbbon 
tells us, that at Oxford he imbibed prejudice and port, 
and though we may suppose that in this enlightened 
age prejudices h ivi long since ceased to visit that illus- 
trious seat of learning, still it is notorious Ihat the use 
of port has not been forgotten, and that the wine 
parties of Cambridge and Oxford are not always such 
as religious men could cordially approve. Even the 
medical students listened with attention to Mr. Gough. 
In America, as in England, they are generally considered 
rather a rough and unmanageable sect, when Mr. Gough 
however lectured to 800 of them, he was received by 
them with respect, and listened to— as he ift alwwys 
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listened to — ^with interest and admiration and delight 
Indeed it is patent in the United States that the young 
men, especially in the colleges, have always evinced 
the greatest disposition to hear Mr. Gough ; and, conr 
sequently, he has seized every opportunity of addressing 
them in their chapels and public halls. At some he 
has lectured repeatedly ; Yale College he has visited 
twice ; Princeton twice ; Amherst three times ; Bruns- 
wick once ; the University of Virginia once ; Williams 
Town once ; Dickenson ; Carlisle once, and Brown 
University, Khode Island. Some of the learned bodies 
have very properly conferred honours on Mr. Gough. 
The Eliosophic Literary Society of Princeton elected 
him one of their honorary members ; other societies 
have done themselves honour in a similar way. But 
perhaps amongst no classes has Mr. Gough laboured 
vnth more delight than he has amongst children. We 
have already referred to his meetings amongst tliem. 
We may add here that Mr. Gough never stays a week 
in a place in America without gathering the children 
around him and addressing them. At Boston it is the 
custom to collect the children at the public schools 
together twice a year, and on such occasions Mr. Gough 
has repeatedly been invited to speak to them ; and 
wherever he has gone he has done the same, and the 
little people have listened to him with delight, and have 
responded to him with enthusiasm. Many and many a 
little testimonial from them he treasures as amongst his 
dearest delights. At Cincinnati six fine little fellows 
waited on him as a deputation to present him with a 
gold pencil. At Gloucester six little girls came to him 
vnth book-marks. At Hartford a Bible was given to 
him with an inscription, purporting that it was pro- 
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sented to him by his little Mends ; but we need not 
extend our list Mr. Gough has many such precious 
Bouyenirs ; but the most cheering result of Mr. Gough's 
labours amongst them is not the testimonials he wins 
from them, or the enthusiasm he creates amongst them 
as he speaks ; but the fact that he meets as young men 
and women those whom he knew a few years previous 
as children, in important mercantile positions, wielding 
influence and power in society, at the same time faithful 
to the principles Mr. Gough had infused into their 
youthful hearts. 

Nor does Mr. Gough confine himself to these classes 
alone. He goes whereyer he can, to preach temperance, 
to wean men from the most fatal of all yices, which, 
BO long as it be continued in, shuts out its victim from 
happiness in this life, and hopes of happiness in that 
which is to come. For this purpose he has gone into 
the abodes of the criminal, and endeayoured to lead him 
back to virtue and to God. When Mr. Q ough was in New 
York state, he spoke to the prisoners in the state prison, 
and so tender and touching and true were his words, 
that while he spoke almost all of them were in tears ; 
and when asked if when out of prison they would abstain 
from drink, more than four-fifths of them held up their 
hands. At Auburn he went round the cells with their 
chaplains. One case particularly affected him. It was 
that of a young Englishman^ in prison for forgery — a 
crime of which there was no doubt whatever that he was 
innocent. It seems that he was the son of a gentleman 
holding a highly respectable government appointment 
in England ; that he had come to America with as much 
money as he required ; that he had fallen into dissipated 
company, and that under the influence of drink he had 
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siastic on tiie subject of his own tour. He had gone 
through the length and breadth of the land. He had seen 
ererything couleur de rose. His heart had been lightened, 
and his hands strengthened, by his sojourn on the other 
side of ^the Atlantic, and he, in the most urgent manner, 
was commissioned by the London Temperance League 
to induce Mr. Gough to yisit England. The latter said 
it was utterly impossible, — his engagements did not 
admit of it, — it was a thing not to be thought of for an 
instant. Mr. Kellogg was not to be discouraged, and 
renewed the attack ; he continued battling the sub- 
ject for hours. At length, more to get rid of Mr. 
Kellogg*s importunity than with any expectation that 
the League would accede to his terms, Mr. Gough said 
that he had generally ten or twelve weeks in the summer 
for the purpose of resting and recruiting himself. For 
once he would spend them in yisiting England, on condi- 
tion that the London Temperance League should defray 
his own expenses and those of his wife, to England and 
back, allowing him also a week in which to visit Paris, 
and a week for his native village, and four weeks for the 
League. Mr. Gough, as he told a friend, supposed that 
this was a settler, and that he should never hear from 
the League again. He wrote, and Mr. Kellogg wrote, 
but Mr. Gough had no idea that the League would 
accede to his terms. To his surprise, he received a 
reply from the League complying with them, only 
stipulating for six weeks instead of four. Mr. Gough 
accordingly had nothing left him but to come. He 
left America on the 20th of July, intending to return 
by the 20th of October, and proposing if he failed on 
the first night, as he was fearful he should, to re- 
turn by the very ship which brought him out. Jn 
doubt, and fear, and perplexity, he landed on our 
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shores ; but lie was welcomed as a brother. At once 
he made his way to our hearts. At once he became at 
home. The 20th of October found Mr. Gough in 
England, where it is to be hoped we may find him for 
years to come. . 

We have said that the committee of the London Tem- 
perance League were the means of bringing Mr. Gough 
over to this coimtry. It will not be out of place here if 
we attempt to chronicle the strenuous and imremitting 
efforts they made to ensure Mr. Gough's success. The 
remarkable results which had for several years followed 
the exertions of Mr. Gough as a temperance advocate 
in the United States, induced that committee to en- 
deavour to have his valuable services extended to 
this country. As we have already said, Mr. Kellogg 
was the agent employed to induce Mr. Gough to comply 
with their request. As soon as it became known to the 
committee that that was the case, the committee left no 
stone unturned, and in season and out of season were 
most indefatigable in making the British public familiar 
with the life and labours of Mr. Gough. They felt their 
respocsibility was great ; that they had gone to some 
considerable expense ; that if Mr. Gough' s visit was a 
failure they would have to bear the blame, and they 
wisely resolved, that as far as they individually were 
concerned the very reverse should be the case. They 
determined to use every exertion to make Mr. Gough*s 
visit memorable in the annals of the temperance cause. 
For this purpose a large number of copies of Mr. 
Gough's Autobiography, published as one of the Ipswich 
Tracts, was procured, and introduced to the^ notice of 
those attending the various May meetings in London^ 
At the request of the committee, Mr. John Taylor 
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kindly undertook to deliver, free of all expense, several 
lectures on " the Life and Mission of John B. Gough," 
by which means his coming visit was well advertised 
throughout the temperance ranks. A circular, including 
the Life of Mr. Gough, was also addressed to the various 
ministers of religion in London and its vicinity. These 
circidars were kindly attended to, and in many cases the 
visit of Mr. Gough was announced from the pulpit. 
Circulars of a similar tendency were also sent to most 
of the large employers of labour in the metropolis. 
Attention was also paid to the literary profession, every 
distinguished member of which received a special in- 
vitation, as did also the entire public press. To the 
provincial journals, as well as to those of the metropolis, 
Mr. Gough's Autobiography was sent, together with an 
abstract of his labours, which in many cases was inserted. 
An extensive system of advertising was also resorted to, 
and thus almost every newspaper was induced to spread 
the knowledge of the intended demonstration in every 
circle, whether high or low, rich or poor. Exeter Hall, 
and the large room of the Whittington Club, were en- 
gaged, and confident with joy and hope did the com- 
mittee await the result. 

At length July 31, 1853, came, and Mr. and Mrs. 
GK)ugh' arrived at Liverpool, where they were warmly 
received by Smith Harrison, Esq., a Liverpool merchant, 
and other gentlemen connected with that town. The 
electric telegraph conveyed the anxiously expected 
intelligence to London. At an early hour on Monday, 
August 1, the committee of the League, with other 
friends, assembled at the terminus of the North Western 
Railway. At a little past four the train from Liverpool 
arrived, and Mr. Gough was received with a brotherly 
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welcome by his fellow-coTintrTiiien and fellow-labonrera, 
who accompanied him to the house of George Cruikshankf 
Esq., where the elite of the temperance body had been 
uiTited, and had assembled to welcome the long-antici- 
pated guest. On the following day, August 2, the 
first great meeting was held in Exeter Hall. It was a 
day on which much depended, — which the committee 
looked forward to with mingled hopes and fears, — and 
anxiously regarded by thousands in all parts of the 
land. It was the day which was to justify the com- 
mittee, and to establish the reputation of Mr. Gough on 
English soil. As early as four o'clock p.m., persons 
were waiting to obtain admission to the Hall, though 
tl^ time announced for opening the doors was six, and 
the proceedings did not commence till eight ; and no 
«ooner were the doors opened than every part com- 
manding a -view of the speaker was immediately filled. 
Never did that magnificent hall— that hall so famed for 
oratory, the efiects of which have been felt in the utter- 
most parts of the earth, — so famed for its assemblies, 
which have comprised the noblest spirits of the age,— 
never, we repeat, did that magnificent hall present a 
nobler sight; the benches crowded with living souls 
8 owed how deep was the interest created by the speaker 
and his theme, whilst the banners of different nations, 
placed in various parts of the hall, showed how universal 
in its application was the temperance cause. On the 
platform, the national flags of England and America 
waved harmoniously together, as it is to be hoped they 
may do to the end of time. " It was a noble sight," an 
American said ; ** to see it would well repay a journey 
across the Atlantic." The united choirs of the Tem- 
perance singing societies of the metropolis, and the 
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Shapcott band, occupied the centre of the Tast plat- 
form in front of the great organ, the use of which was 
kindly granted by the Sacred Harmonic Society. ' The 
excitement reached its height when Mr. Oough came 
on the platform, leaning on the arm of the President 
of the League, J. S. Buckingham, Esq., attended by 
the leaders of the temperance cause, gathered firom 
every comer of the land. Description of the scene 
was impossible, — ^language feuls. The enthusiasm was 
unbounded ; — ^many wept for joy. At length it calmed 
down, and after a brief but appropriate address fcom 
the chairman, Mr. Gough for the first time spoke to an 
audience in his native land. He had left our shores a 
boy ; he had come back to them a man. He had left 
unnoticed and unknown; he had come back with a 
world-wide fame. He had gone out poor; he had 
returned rich with the blessings of those he had 
saved from intemperance and sin. He had sunk into 
the lowest depths of despair, and he had repented and 
gathered strength, and was now rewarded with the 
approval of conscience, and in hi^ heart the peace of 
God. It was a night of trial for him ; yet he was equal 
to the task. Great as had been the expectations created, 
Mr. Gough surpassed them aU. The vast multitude he 
swayed as if with an enchanter's wand. As he willed, 
it was moved to laughter or melted into tears. AU 
doubt vanished : — it was felt that he had made good his 
reputation here, — that all that had been promised he 
had redeemed. We reprint an article which appeared 
in the Weekly News at the tune, from the pen of Mr. 
J. Ewing Kitchie, giving an account of Mr. Gongh's 
visit, as a proof of the effect produced on an impartial 
observer :— 
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** Excuse us, kind sir, if this week we have no scenes 
in the House to record — nothing to tell of Parliamentary 
business and dulness. A week of monot«;nous routine 
offers little for our pen, and is as wearisoxno a task for 
us to write as it must be for you to read. Excuse us, 
then, if we take you elsewhere— to one of those popular 
parliaments which are so conmion in otur midst — the 
influence of which for good and bad, no legislator can 
OTerlook— to which often the assembly in Palace-yard 
is compelled to bow. 

** On your right hand side as you pass along the Strand 
you see a lofty door, eyidently leading to some immense 
building within. It is called Exeter Hall, for it stands 
where, in old times, stood Exeter Change, and still has 
its live lions, which are very numerous, especially in 
the months of May and June. You enter the door and 
ascend a long and ample staircase which conducts you 
to the finest public room in the metropolis. What 
popiilar passions have I not seen here ! What contra- 
dictory utterances have I not heard here ! High Church 
— Low Church — Methodism — Dissent — have all ap- 
pealed from that platform to those benches crowded 
with living souls. From that platform, accompanying 
that organ, seven hundred voices join often in HandePs 
majestic strains. Underneath me are the offices of the 
various societies whose aim are among the noblest that 
can be proposed to man. Westminster Hall is a fine 
hall, but this in which I am is eight feet wider than 
that. 131 feet long, 7A feet wide, and 45 feet high, and 
will contain with comfort more than 3,000 persons. On 
the night of which I now write it was well filled by an 
audience, such as a few years back could not have been 
collected for love or money, but which now can be got 
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together with the greatest ease, not merely in London, 
but in Manchester, in Birmingham, in Liyerpool, in aU 
our great seats of industry, of intelligence, and life. 1 
mean an audience of men and women who have come to 
see intemperance to be the great curse of this our age 
and land, and who have resolved to abstain themselyes 
from, all intoxicating drink, and to encourage others to 
do so as well. Evidently something great was expected. 
The western gallery was covered with tastefully-deco- 
rated cloth, on which was inscribed in emblazoned silver 
letters, thirty inches deep, " The London Temperance 
League," with an elaborate painted border, composed of 
garlands of flowers. The Hoyal Gallery and the smaller 
one opposite, was covered with scarlet cloth, on which 
were arranged rose-coloured panels, with the words, 
' London Teitiperance League,* in silver letters. The 
front of the platform and the reporters'-box was also 
decorated in a similar manner. At the end of the Royal 
Gallery was fixed a large royal standard, the folds of 
which hung gracefully over the heads of the audience. 
Under the royal standard was placed the union-jack. 
At the end of the opposite gallery proudly waved the 
banner of the great Kepublic of the West. The platform 
was decorated with flags, bearing inscriptions of various 
kinds. Like the stars in the heavens, or the sands on 
the sea shore, they were innumerable. In front of the 
organ were arranged the choir of the Temperance So- 
cieties, and on the floor of the platform were placed the 
Shapcott family, with their Sax-horns. 

"Why was all this preparation made? For what 
purpose that living multitude of warm hearts? The 
answer is soon given. Some twenty-four years back a 
poor lad, without money and learning — almost without 
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friends— was shipped off to America, to try his fortune 
in the New World. Arrived there, the lad became a 
man, liyed by the sweat of his brow, learned to drink, 
to be a boon companion, and fell as most fall ; for thcSre 
is that in the flowing bowl and the wine when it is red, 
which few can withstand. Friends left him ; he became 
an outcast and a wanderer ; he sank lower and lower ; 
he walked in rags, he loathed life ; his frame became 
emaciated with disease ; there was none to pity or to 
save. It seemed for that man there was nothing left but 
to lie down and die. Howeyer, whilst there is life there 
is hope. That man, in his degradation and despair was 
reached; he signed the Temperance pledge, he be- 
came an advocate of the Temperance cause. His words 
were words of power ; they touched men's hearts, they 
fired men*s souls ; he led the life of an apostle ; wher- 
ever he went the drunkard was reclaimed ; zeal was 
excited, the spell of the sparkling cup was gone, hu- 
manity was saved, and now he had returned for a while 
to his native land to advocate the cause which had been 
a salvation to his own soul and life, and these men and 
women — these hopeful youths — these tender-hearted 
maidens — had come to give him welcome. Already 
every eye in that vast assembly is turned to the quarter 
whence it is expected the hero of the night will appear. 
At length the appointed hour arrives, a band of Tem. 
perance reformers move towards the platform with the 
flags of Britain and America waving, as we trust they 
may long do, harmoniously together — ^we see familiar 
faces — Cruikshank — Buckingham — Cassell — but there 
is one form we know not, it is that of a stranger, it is 
that of Gough. A few words from Mr. Buckingham^ 
who presides, and the stranger comes forward, but he U 
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no stranger, for the British greeting, that almost deafens 
his ears, while it opens his heart, makes him feel himself 
at once at home. 

"Well, popular enthusiasm has toned down — ^the 
audience has reseated itself — a song of welcome has been 
sung, and there stands up a man of middle size, and 
middle age. Lord Bacon deemed himself ancient when he 
was thirty- one — ^we modems, in our excessive self-love, 
delude each other into the belief that we are middle- 
aged when we are anywhere Jjetween forty and sixty. 
In reality, a middle-aged man should be somewhere 
about thirty- live, and such we take to be Mr. Gough's 
age. He is dressed ifl sober black — his hair is dark, 
and so is his face ; but there is a muscular vigour in his 
frame, for which we were not prepared. We should 
judge Gough has a large share of the true elixir vita — 
animal Spirits. His voice is one of great power and 
pathos, and he speaks without an effort. The first sen- 
tence as it falls gently and easily from his lips, telli^ us 
tliat Gough has that true oratorical power which neither 
money nor industry, nor persevering study, can ever 
win. Like the poet, the orator must be born. You 
may take a man six feet high — he shall be good-looking 
— ^have a good voice, and speak English with a correct 
pronunciation — you shall write for that man a splendid 
speech— you shall have him taught elocution by Mr. 
Webster, and yet you shall no more make that man an 
orator than, to use a homely phrase, you can make a 
silk purse out of a sow's ear. Gough is an orator bom. 
Pope tells us he * lisped in numbers,' and in his boy- 
hood Gough must have had the true tones of the orator 
on his tongue. There was no effort — no fluster — all was 
easy and natural. He was speaking for the first time. 
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Id a public meeting in his natiye land — speakinffto 
thousands who had come with the highest expectations 
— who expected much and required much^speaking, 
by means of the press, to the whole British public. 
Under such circumstances, occasional nervousness would 
have been pardonable ; but, from the first, Gough was 
perfectly self-possessed. There are some men who have 
prodigious adyantages on account of appearance alone. 
We think it was Fox who said it was impossible for any 
one to be as wise as Thurlow looked. The great Lord 
Chatham was particularly favoured by nature in this 
respect. In our own time— in the case of Lord Denman 
^we have seen how much can be done by means of a 
portly presence and a stately air. Oough has nothing 
of this. He h just as plain a personage as George 
Dawson, of Birmingham would be, if he were to cut his 
hair and shave off his moustache; but, though we have 
named George Dawson, Gough does not speak like him, 
or any other living man. Gough is no servile copy, but 
a real original. We have no one in England we can 
compare him to. Our popular lecturers, such as George 
Dawson, Henry Vincent, George Thompson, are very 
different men. They have all a studied quaintness or a 
studied rhetoric. There is something artificial about 
them all. In Gough there is nothing of this. He seems 
to speak by inspiration. As the apostles spoke who 
were commanded not to think beforehand what the^ 
should say — the spoken word seems to come naturally 
as air-bubbles up from the bottom of the weU. In what 
he said there was nothing new — there could be nothing 
new— the tale he told was old as the hills, yet, as he 
spoke an immense audience grew hushed and stUl, and 
hearts were melted, and tears glistened in female eyes^ 
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and that great human mass became knit together by a 
common spell. Disraeli says, Sir Robert Peel played 
upon the House of Commons as an old fiddle ; Gough 
did the same at Exeter HalL At his bidding, sterc« 
strong men, as well as sensitive women, wept or laughed 
— they swelled with indignation or desire. Of the 
various chords of human passion, he was master. At 
times he became roused, and we thought how 
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Thundered and lightened, and all Hellas shook. 

"At Other times in his delineation of American 
manners, he proved himself almost an equal to Selsbee. 
Off the stage we have nowhere seen a better mimic than 
Gough, and this must give him great power, especiall]^ 
in circles where the stage is much a terra incognita as 
Utopia, or the Island of Laputa itself. We have always 
thought that a fine figure of Byron, where he tells ua 
that he laid his hand upon' the ocean*s mane. Something 
of the same kind might, be said to be applicable to M\ 
Gough. He seemed to ride upon the audience — to havH 
mastered it completely to his will. He seemed to b^ 
stride it as we could imagine Alexander bestriding hit 
Bucephalus. 

** Gough spoke for nearly two hours. Evidently tnc 
audience could have listened, had he gone on, till mid- 
night. We often hear that the age of oratory has gone 
by — that the press supersedes the tongue — that the ap- 
peal miist henceforth be made to the reader in his study, 
not to the hearer in the crowded hall. There is much 
truth in that. Nevertheless the true orator will always 
please his audience, and true oratory will never die. 
The world will always respond to it. The human heart 
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will always leap up to it. The finest efforts of the orator 
have been amongst ciTilized audiences. It was a cul- 
tiyated audience before whom Demosthenes pleaded ; to 
whom, standing on Mars-hill, Paul preached of an un- 
known God. The true orator, like the true poet, speaks 
to all. He gathers around him earth's proudest as well 
as poorest intellects. Notwithstanding, then, the march 
of mind, oratory may win her triumphs still. So long 
as the heart is true to its old instinct — so long as it can 
pity, or love, or hate, or fear, it will be moved by the 
orator, if he can but pity or love, or hate or fear himself. 
This is the true secret. This is it that made Gough the 
giant that he is. Without that he might be polished. 
Learned, master of all human lore; but he would be 
feeble and impotent as the~ 

' Lorn lyre that ne'er hath spoken 
Since the aad day its master Ghord was hroken.' ** 

It was the same when Mr. Gough visited Scotland. 
It was said he would do for England, but not »,. - the 
coldly critical audiences of the modem Athens. There, 
however, as here, Mr. Gough found the way to all 
hearts, roused a similar enthusiasm, and achieved a 
similar success. It was calculated, that by the close of 
the year Mr. Gough had addressed do fewer than 104,600 
persons, and that not fewer than 3,000 had taken the 
pledge in consequence of his addresses. In his first 
visit to London alone he had spoken to 30,000. Per- 
haps one of the most memorable meetings in connexion 
with Mr. Gough in England, was that held in St. 
Martin's Hall on the evening of December 28, 1853, 
when children to the number of 1,000, belonging to the 
Bands of Hope, were present, and when, at the request 
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of the committee, fhe Eaxl of Shaftesbury presided. At 
the concliisiaii of Mr. Gough's address, in acknow- 
ledging a TOte of thanks, his lordship said, « I do not 
think thanks are due to me for sitting here and listening 
to the most eloquent, touching, convincing and effectiye 
address I have ever heard, or was ever delivered on any 
other platform ; and I am sure you will join with me 
in thanking Mr. Gh>ugh, which I heartily do, for hia 
efforts ; and I thank God who has brought him to this 
country, as I trust, to do a great work ; and I am sure 
you will promise with me, to do as the children in 
America have done — help him to the best of our ability. 
The longer I live the more I am convinced that intem- 
perance is the cause of a very large amount of national 
evils, both at home and abroad ; and imless it is ob- 
structed in its onward march, it will in this country, as 
in Australia, prove ruinous to society. I feel also con- 
vinced, that the future destinies of this great country 
are in the hands of such as those who form the majority 
of the present interesting meeting, and it will be by 
their instrumentality that those evils over which we 
mourn will be xdtimately removed. I again say, that 
the future destinies of this land, my young friends, are 
in your hands, and I would therefore exhort you to 
continue combating with those evils which have been so 
eloquently placed before yopi this evening by our Mend 
Mr. Gough. We must have by-and-by a new generation 
of men and women, and I may say, that such men as 
Mr. Gough, and I may also name Mr. Smithies, the 
editor of that excellent little paper addressed to the 
Bands of Hope, — are doing much towards bringmg about 
that state of things which will transpire when those of 
us who have passed the meridian oi life shall have ceased 
our labours to better the condition of society." 
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From London Mr. Qough has found his -way into all 
our crowded homes of busy Hfe. He has trayelled 
Qfyer almost all England and Scotland. The chief 
towns of each county he has repeatedly yisited, and 
wherever he has gone he has receiyed but one kind 
of welcome, and his fisits haye led but to one result. 
It has been felt that Mr. Gough has opened a way 
for the propagation of temperance principles in circles 
where those principles had been yiewed with indif- 
ference, contempt or disdain. Amongst his auditory 
haye been such ladies as the Duchess of Sutherland, — 
amongst his chairmen such noblemen as the •Earl of 
Shaftesbury and Lord Robert Orosyenor. Many mem- 
bers of our senate,— many of our most popular diyines 
—many of our ablest writers — haye listened to his 
addresses, and thus the influence of temperance princi- 
ples haye been extended fer and wide. As regards the 
temperance cause itself^ equally gratifying has been the 
result. Mr. Gough's adyent has reyiyed the energy of 
the temperance ranks. The good old cause is again 
dear, — the old loye is again felt, — the old cry is again 
heard, — the old fire u again seen. The old banner 
again floats in triumph, and complete success seems 
near at hand! 

To Mr. Gough himself his tour in his natiye land 
must haye afforded peculiar pleasure. Some of the 
incidents connected with it must haye been peculiarly 
grateful to a mind sensitiye as his own. For instance, 
on the anniyersary of his birth-day, August 24, 1854, a 
meeting was got up by the Temperance Association of 
the romantic little village in which Mr. Gough was 
bom. It was a memorable day for Sandgate. In the 
afbemoon addresses were deiiyered by Messrs. Geary, 
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H^Curry, Campbell, White, and TweeiUe, of the com- 
mittee of the London Temperance League to the children 
Df Sandgate and the immediate neighbourhood, who had 
assembled for that purpose in considerable numbers ; 
and at the close each child received from Mr. Gough a 
copy of his address to the Bands of Hope in St Martin's 
HaU. In the evening a public meeting was held in the 
National School-room, which had been kindly lent for that 
purpose by the clergyman of the parish, and at which that 
able artist and zealous teetotaler, George Cruikshank, 
Esq., presided. To a meeting crowded in every part Mr. 
Gough delivered one of his most effective addresses. The 
occasion was affecting. It was his birthday. Thirty-seven 
years before he was a babe. The lonely hut in which 
he was bom was yet standing ; those who knew his 
beloved mother, — those who knew him as a poor soldier's 
boy, were around him. He had travelled far from his 
early home : he had dwelt amidst the men and cities of 
the far distant West He had wandered in the ways of 
sin far from peace and happiness and God. He had 
been steeped to the very lips in poverty and misery, and 
degradation and shame, — and yet he had been saved as 
a brand from the burning. He had been led back to 
the narrow way from which he had so long strayed — 
and saved bimself. He had been enabled to devote to 
the salvation of others a zeal that never tired; an 
eloquence that never wearied ; a tongue that never grew 
cold or dull. At the age of twelve he had gone forth 
from that village home — another twelve years and he 
had signed the temperance pledge — another twelve and 
he was back in his village home again. And here 
he was with beauty and fashion and wealth around ; 
filling bright eyes with tears, — softening manly hearts. 
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— teaching the drunkard to burst his chains, — or 
showing the young how alone they could be safe. 
No wonder that the scene was one which will not be 
soon forgotten by those who were there ; or that on 
Mr. Gough himself the effect was great, or that eyen 
in his strange career he could find no incident more 
startling or strange. And yet such passages are nume- 
rous in Mr. Gough's history. 

The writer will not soon forget almost a similar one 
which happened in Drury Lane, in December, 1854. 
Old Drury was filled with as choice an audience as ever 
gathered wiihm its capacious walls, for Mr. Gough was 
to give an address, and the Earl of Shaftesbury was to 
take the chair. It is unnecessary to add that Mr. Gough 
kept up the attention of his audience to the very last ; 
that whether he were grave or gay— whether he told 
the old sad story, or called up smiles in all faces — 
his efforts were equally powerful. So much so, 
indeed, that the Earl of Shaftesbury, in returning 
thanks for his conduct in the chair, perhaps pro- 
nounced the most flattering, yet truthful, eulogiums 
which has ever greeted Mr. Gough. The Noble Earl 
referred in language perfectly unpremeditated, yet 
graceful and expressive, to the delight he had received 
firom being permitted to listen to such addresses as those 
of Mr. Gough. He declared that it was utterly im- 
possible to overrate the value of Mr. Gough's labours — 
that they were above all praise ; and that he deemed 
the preservation of Mr. Gough's health, and his con- 
tinuance in his advocacy of the temperance principles, 
as essential to the welfare, not of England or Ame- 
rica alone, but of the whole civilized world. Such an 
allusion to liimaplf in such a place, and from such a 
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man— one of the rerj flower of our snatoency, waa too 
much for Mr. Qough. The past all came back to him 
again — all its pain and agony and despair. He Uiought 
of what he had been in that fearful time, and then he 
thought of what he was — of the peace and sunshine of 
the present, and again he rose to utter fedings which 
he could not repress-^to say how bitter had been his 
path — ^what light and hope beamed on it now, and to 
record his entire consecration to the cause that had 
done so much for him. We need not add that the scene 
highly affected all present. ' What a sublime man it 
is !' said Soyer, the great gattronome, to the writer, as 
they came out of the theatre together. The writer felt 
that this was, perhaps, the highest compliment eyer paid 
Mr. Gough. Soyer enthusiastic at a teetotal lecture, 
was a sight certainly we never expected to see. 

And now we lay down the pen— our task is over. We 
have, endeavoured to perform what we promised. Much 
more might be said — undoubtedly much remains to be 
told. Possibly our narrative, the critic may deem, un- 
sadsfiictory, but we have done our best, and if we but 
succeed in rivetting attention to Mr. €h>ugh, and Mr. 
Gough's theme, we shall have done all at which we 
aimed. Mr. Gough is still in our midst, we can, there- 
fore, say no more of him, but in taking leave of ouz 
subject, we cannot but express our hope that Mr. 
(Rough's feeble strength may be renewed, that his 
residence among us may be continued, and that for 
many a coming year be may preach temperance— and 
what follows in its train — in his native land. 
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TWO YEABS AGO. 
[Written for J. B. Gough.] 
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T%VM~^* noy 'WB nerer mention him.' 

Two years ago, a mighty diain 

Had bound me to the bowl, 
Its links lay bunuDg on my brain 

And crushing down my soul ; 
My mother, far from scenes of strife 

Was, in her grave, laid low. 
And not a star shone on my lifls 

But two short years ago. 

Two years ago^ the loafing throng. 

That hung around the inn, 
Would say — ' Come^ sing us now a song^ 

And you shall have some gin.' 
And I tiie drunkard's catch would troll. 

The lowest of the low. 
And then in drink would drown my sou^ 

But two short years ago. 

Two yean ago, upon the edge 

Of Buhl's gtilf I lay : 
I woke— I rose— I signed the pledge 

Two yean ago to-day : 
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That pledge haih saved my drowning goul. 

From Borrow, pain, and woe ; 
Twas thaty that helped me dash the bowl 

Away, two years ago. 

And now a glorious sun hath risen 

To cheer and bless my soul : 
I feel my freedom from my prison — 

My bondage to the bowL 
A thousand friends, with anxious care, 

Their arms around me throw. 
To keep me from the gulf of Fear 

I sought^ two years ago. 

Two years ago, thy name, Gk>d, 

I named but to blaspheme ; 
Thy holy courts I never trod ; — 

Forgive me^ Power Supreme ! 
And help me do some little good, 

In lifting up the low. 
Who now are standing, where I stood 

But two short years ago. 



SONG. 

Written by the Rev. Wm. B. Tappan, for "Mr. J. B. GouOH, 
and sung by him at the Anniversary Occasion, October 
28, 1844. 

I WAS tossed by the winds on a treacherous wave ; 
Above me was peril, beneath me a grave ; 
The sky, to my earnest enquiry, was dark ; 
The storm in a deluge came down on my bark ! 
How fearful t to drive on a horrible shore^ 
Where breakers of Ruin eternally roar. 
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0, Mercy' 1 to wreck in tlie momisg of days, — 
To die when life dazzles with changeable rays, — 
To sink as the groyelling and vile of the ship. 
The rose on my dieek, and the dew on my lip— 
And fling, as a bauble, my soul to the heaps, 
That glisten and mock from the caves of the deeps. 

0, no ! for a Stab trembles out in the sky, 
The shrieks of the ocean complainingly die. 
The gales that I covet blow fresh from the shore^ 
Where breakers of Ruin eternally roar : 
Each saU presses homeward — all praises to Texe, 
Whose word in that hour hushed tempsst and sea ! 



TO J. B. GOUGH. 

YOUNO champion of a righteous cause, press boldly on, 1 

pray. 
Though weary, &int not — ^&lter not^ though dark and 

rough the way ; 
Bipe is the harvest, and thy hand can well the sickle wield, 
! bind the sheaves — ^root up the tares, that cumber now 

the field. 

Strong is the foe ; but thou art strong, the tempter s spell 
to break ; 

Thy heel can bruise the serpent's head, his dreaming victim 
wake. 

Still pour, in floods of burning lights thy thoughts without 
control. 

Thy trumpet tones can stir the hearty can rouse the slum- 
bering souL 

Sheathe not the two-edged sword of truth, till eiror van- 
quished lies ; 

SjMire not the wol^ while yet one lamb, bleeding, before 
thee dies. 

Ay, thine's a work of emprise high, a sweet reward is thine ; 

Enrolled 'mong blest philanthropists, thy name diall brightly 
shine. 
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Thougb, like the Iightning^iven oak, thoa'st known misfor- 

ttuie*s storm, 
AJfoctionB shfill spring up, and twine, like iyj, roond thy 

fbnn. ' 

Thousands shall grasp thjhand, and call thee saviour, brother, 

friend ; 
And prayers from myriad hearts for thee, like incense^ shall 

ascend. 

The seeds thou'rt sowing now in tears, shall blossom 'neath 

thy tread ; 
Hope's ripened fruits, and sole-fraught joys, shall cluster 

round thy head ; 
Angels of holy light o'er thee, their radiant wings shall bend. 
With pnans of a rescued host^ their harpings soft shall blend. 

More precious to a soul like thine, such treasures^ though 

untold. 
Than ingots of the glistening dross that mammon's sons 

call gold. 
Blessed thus on earth, a brighter crown shall deck thy brow 

above. 
Where thou, with all earth's ransomed tribee^ shall sing the 
song of love. 

LIZBTTB. 

DMoM, MUl raia^t. 



LINES 

Suggested by hearing Hr. J. B. QouoH, at a late Tem- 
perance Lecture^ pourtray in glowing coloun^ the evils of 
Intemperance. 

DATS of my childhood, — sweet days of delight, — 
When I thought that tibie worid would thus ever be bright ; 
When the eyes of fond parents would light up with joy, 
When they rested on me, their then innocent boy, — 

I dreamed not «f sorrow, — ^I dreamed not of wo«^— 

A long time ago, a long time ago. 
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I roamed with tuj sister, o'er highland and irt>od ; 
And blithe was oar song, from hearts happy and good ; 
We culled the wild'floweri fresh chaplets to twine^ 
To deck her fair brow, as she also did mine, — 

It seemed then a paradise, to us below, — 

A long time ago, a long time ago. 

But those days of delight^ ah ! they did not remain ; 
For soon they were followed by want, and by pain ; 
The mother, that loved me, in death passed nw»y, 
And I wept on the sod o'er her slumbering clay ; 

My sister and I stood where she lay low,-:- 

A long time ago, a long time ago. 

We returned to our garret^ so dreary and sad, 
And felt that we never again could be glad ; 
We knelt there in prayer to our heavenly Friend 1 
For, on earth, none was near us, to guard and defend 1 

'Twas then that I first felt life's troubles and wo^ — 

A long time ago, a long time ago. 

My home was with strangers^— a poor orphan boy ; — 
Then for ever was i)assed my diildhood's bright joy,— 
Bough language ill treatment, ah ! hard was my lot ; 
Such cruel unkindness can ne'er be foigot ; 

My efforts to please were returned with a blow, — 

A long time ago, a long tame ago. 

Then alone in the bam I have oft raised a prayer, 
Unto him who extends to the ravens his care, 
And thus sought for strength my hard lot to endure, 
An unfriended orphan boy, tempted and poor ; 

For e'en then I could feel sin was bringing me low,-* 

A long time ago, a long time agou 

My home, alas 1 'twas no home unto me ; 
No smile from loved parents, no kind sympathy ; 
So I sought when despondent^ and lonely, and sad. 
Some youthful companions, the jovial and glad ; 

They first gave the sweet poison, — ^I ooijld not lay, oo^- 

A long time ago, a long time ago. 
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My home and my griefs were forgotteo by me. 

In the sweet poisoned draught I sought pleasure and glee ; 

I then was the happiest^ merriest lad, 

rhe world seemed so bright^ and my heart seemed so glad ; 

I thought it a friend, but found it a foe, — 

A long time ago, a long time ago. 

These feverish dreams did but shortly remain. 
And then followed remorse, contrition, and pain ; 
I tried to reform, but I only grew worse ; — 

why did I taste of the poison at first ! 

But no friend was near, kind advice to bestow, — 
A long time ago, a long time ago. 

Years passed, and the youth is transformed to the man ; 
For a time I succeeded my mn to withstand, 

1 bid all my bottle-companions adieu. 

For now other scenes had attracted my view, — 
A fair, gentle maiden, she loved me, I know — 
A long time ago, a long time ago. 

A husband and father 1 sad is the sights 

When these hallowed affections should meet with a blight 1 

My wife ! how I loved her, no language can tell. 

And yet frx>m my promises sadly I fell I 

I, a husband and drunkard ? ah, yes 1 it was so ; — 

A long time ago, a long time ago. 

Over years I would now cast oblivion's veil, 
If not by recalling, I hope to prevail 
On some tempted youth the first step to beware, 
The many allurements that 's spread to ensnare ; 

Much grief it would have saved me if I had said, no^-^ 

A long time ago, 9 ^ong time ago. 

Life is so changing, ^■., cannot remain 

One year to another exactly the same ; 

If the course is e'en downward, 1 rapid the fiiU ; 

The path of the drunkard is warning to all ; 

But no voice was then raised to warn me of woe ;—* 

A long time ago, a long time ago. 
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No voice ! ab, yes ! one gentle voice I did hear, 
Who gave her advice with a sigh and a tear ; 
The wife of a drunkard ! hard was her task ; 
But neglect^ grie^ and suffering, relieved her at last. 

My wife and my babe death removed from below ; — 

A long time ago, a long time ago. 

When the day had been passed in revelry, glee^ 

And at night no home offered protection to me ; 

I would crawl to the churchyard, the moon shining bright^ 

And sit on the grave of my wife the lone night ! 

Not a friend had I then in the wide world below ! — 

A long time ago, a long time ago. 

But the drama of life is now changed again. 
And I stand up the fr-eeman, — ^I've broken my chain ; 
Ye friends of the outcast, who snatched me from death, 
In thanks for my rescue I now raise my breath. 

! I wish that my heart years since felt as now, — 
A long time ago, a long time ago. 

Te throngs, who are pressing to hear me repeat 
My life's sad experience, let me entreat, 
' Touch not ! taste not ! the danger is great ; 
Beware of the tempter before 'tis too late ! 

1 speak fr^m a heart that its ills well did know, — 
A long time ago, a long time ago. 

And thou, who for gain can extend to another 
The poisonous cup ! it is to thy brother. 
That thou art dLs^nsing this misery, pain ; 
He is a great loser ! but small is thy gain ; 

For the book of the prophet* revealed thine own woe,— 

A long time ago, a long time ago. 

M.B. 



• Habakkuk ii. Iff. 
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DRINEINO SONG. 

Drdtk fW>m the mountain spring. 

As it leaps from its rocky cell ; 
Drink from the pure stream, wandering 

Along the flowery delL 

But drink not of the poisoned cup^ 

Taste not its deadly flow ; 
It crazes the head, it fires the blood. 

And it fills the heart with woe. 

Though it dance to the sights in youth so brig^tk 

Though it gleam with the promise of joy, 
Tet of Genius and Hope 't is the deadly blight. 
And it cloudeth the morning of youth in night, 
And it bringeth long woe f<»: a brief delight^ 
And it charmeth to destroy. 

Then drink from the mountain ^prin^^ 

As it leaps from its rocky cell ; 
Drink from the pure stream, wandering 

Along the flowery deU. 

But drink not of the poisoned cup, 

! taste not its deadly flow, 
For it crazes the head, and it fires the blood. 
And it fills the heart with woe. 

J. P 
Iftw Brunswick, 1845. 
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